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PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. ~ {Monteith’s Physical Geography, 


APPLETON’S 


Standard Copy Books 


THE SERIES: 
Lead-Pencil Tracing, th Numb “fe ° y . 
BE, “aree Numbers, A, B, and S. (Writing ae three grades lower This work greatly simplifies the subject, and its treatment is distinctly 


than in any other books.) . 
Ink Tracing, two numbers, 1, and 2. poems. . pac rae of the finest character, including colored 
SEE ; arts anc rd’s-eye Relief Maps (for the first time in a Physical Geog- 
Short Course (without Traci } . 2 " " . . . 
amore Course (without Tracing), seven Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 raphy). The very latest discoveries have been obtained for this book, from 


Grammar Course, ten Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 4}, 5, 6, and Exercise Books A, B, C. | official sources, in 


Business Forms, 1, 2, 3. (No. 3, formerly ‘‘ Movement Book.’’) 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, HYDROGRAPHY, 





NEW EDITION. 


By JAMES MONTEITH, 


Author of a Series of Geographies. 

















SPECIAL FEATURES. METEOROLOGY, VULCANOLOG Y, 
Tue Leap-Pencit, SHORT, AND GRAMMAR COURSES are independent of each and MAGNETISM. 
— and each is complete in itself. But progressive grading is maintained , 
t h 
por. Each chapter concludes with a comprehensive Review of its Contents, which 


Exercise Booxs A, B, anp C make movement practicable for public schools. . ‘ : . 
Graded Exercise Books A (primary drill-book), B, and C (grammar grades, high|™4y be memorized. An interesting feature is the Record of recent Geograph- 
schools, and business colleges). ical Discoveries including the best data from the Arctic explorers, illustrated 

Business Forms 1, 2, anp 3 contain all kinds of business and social forms,| with a fine Map, certified by Major Greely. 


blank checks, receipts, etc., ete A valuable addition to our popular system. 
SMALL QUARTO, CLOTH. , 


Recently Adopted for Use in the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. Wid Daniabitind: GA Nebithiilinn Biles. Gee 


Teachers will find it to their interest to examine these books, and they are accord- 
invited to correspond with the publishers. 


‘ve 


: A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 263 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 11l & 113 William St., New York. 





























New York, ‘Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. No. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
—- |UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY’S Educational Publications. ass 
5 Somerset St. Maury’s Geographies. Holmes’ New Readers. 19 Murray St. 
a) Ie ve AIR ; opelooexvoete ; 
BOSTON. Venable’s Arithmetics. Gi ldersleet e 8 Latin. NEW YORK, 
Clarendon Dictionary. Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete. 
a we SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. ———r 
[HE most practical and popular idwe{  . San MO WRYS has | Mow e's Srupies in Civin Gov- 
ERNMENT is the best book yet on the 





many excellent text-books recently published STUDIES IN CIVI COVERNMENT. subject.””—A. s. Rok, Principal of High School, 
on this subject. Worcester, Mass. 


1a A sample copy will be mailed to any 
































Published less than one year ago and already 4 Introductory Price, ...... 94 cents. a. ag ae Bey Sok 
° . acher, for examination, on receip Oo ntroaduc- 
adopted for use ina large number of the leading SILVER. BURDETT. & CO. Publishers, tory price (94 cents). 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, Acad- : pout YORK ‘5 740 and 742 Broad Examine Mowry’s ‘‘StTupties In Crv1t Goy- 
emies, &c., of the country. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. CHICAGO: 122 and 124 Wabash Ave. ) ERNMENT”? before beginning with another class. 
eo ee 1S : 
Single and Double Entry, MESERVEY } Single Entry, 
pce oa hg TEXT- BOOKS IN ees 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
B O OK = KE E P I N G « Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Send $2.50 and get one, with three extra Cutters. 
If not what we say, will refund the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


DIXON’S ¢@hrit? PENCILS, 


which are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Nilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full 
— for three 


e Mention this paper. 


TALK ABOUT “ REDUCED PRICES”! 


W. H. WALMSLEY & C2, 


HALMA. 



























































A4Y2(S)4/5|61778/9 
= Is the Game of the Century, fascinating alike to young and old, 
e'e 6 * vil the spectators as well as the p!ayers. Backgammon, ¢ nockers, 
and Chess all discounted. Nothing equal to it has been inve utes 
e\e ee vi for a thousand years. Scientific, yet easy to learn. Sold by all 
@'3'\e Vv stationers and toy dealers. Read what Rev. Dx. THomas HILL, 
ex-president of Harvard, says: 
id and IV ‘“‘ The peculiar fascination of the game lies in the combination 
of si apilorty and complexity which it presents. As there are 
6/e\6 mm only two kinds of moves permitted, the mode of playing can be 
i te learned in a few minutes; but the variety of combination of po- 
+ fl sitions is so great, that it is practically inexhaustible. I have 
| I been playing it, or watching others play it, now for many months, 
and am constantly surprised at the novelty of the situations. 

















[a Send ONE DOLLAR for Sample and Instructions. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Near Merrick Park, 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





We are now selling a CHENEY 12-INCH, FULL 
MOUNTED GLOBE for Five Dollars, subject 
to return if not found PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 
Other sizes and styles in proportion. Descriptive 
circulars and price-list to any address. 

W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. WV. 





Chemical 
Apparatus, 











ion guafanteed or money refunded. Mention bie paper, and don’t fail to enclose 25 cents. 
PUBLISHERS, OUR COUNTRY ii 


Address 
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The publishers of OUR, COUNTRY DOME the popular illustrated home 





A SEARCH FOR GOLD. 





and farm monthly, to introduce it into new homes make this liberal 
offer. The pereen telling us the place in the Bible where the word gold 
is first found (Book Chapter and Verse) before Jan. Ist. 1889 will re 
ceive a Solid Gold Watch valued at $75. If there bo more than onc 
correct answer the second will reccive a Solid Gold W atch valued at 
$65, the third a Solid Gold Chatelaine Watch valued at $30, the four : 
th a Solid Gold Filled Case Watch valued at $25. T ho next 20-will 
each reccive a Beautiful Solid Gold Finished Hunting Case Watch val} 
ued at $20 each. The next one hundred persons will cach receive a 
Beautiful Solid Gold Half-round Wedding Ring valued at 82.50 each. 
Enclose 25c. (silver if you can or stamps) with your answer for whicli 
we willsend you OurCountry IIome each month for 4 months. T his 
Great Offer is made to introduce the paper into new homes, Satisfac+ 





New York City, N. Y. 






OME, 





"THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Rents and sells scheol property. It has just sold a 
$5000 school property at the West,—advertised in 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and sold to one of its 
own members. No charge for registration, and low 
rates for services. This Bureau also supplies schools 
and institutions with professional teachers of sewing 
and cooking. This class of teachers is now iu good 
| demand, and should register at this office. We also 
supply trained teachers of Physical Culture for 
schools and private instruction. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
% Somerset St., Boston. 








DO YOU WANT 


A good home in a family, with a moderate salary, in 
a large New England city, with time and opportu. 
pity for study? Studies —common Euglish, with 
Boukkeeping. Must be a good disciplinarian, with 
power to gaia the confidence and control of boys. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 
To teach the Sciences and Higher English branches, 
is wanted immediately, in a pleasaut Montana city. 
Salary, $90 to $100 per munth, Also principal for 
high schvol in Nevada; salary, $1,500 
Apply to HLRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


YOUNG MAN, 


If well qualified to teach the English branches, and 
you have afew hundred dollars to invest, we can al- 
rect you to the principal of a well established Busi- 
ness College in the State of Néw York, who wants you 
asapartner, Address, 
HiRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 

















Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 











Maps, Globes, Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, 


School Supply ai Publishing Co., | 


ARTHUR COOPER, Mor. 


Medals, Prize Books, ec. 





36 Bond St., NEW YORK. 





postage, 5 cents. 





| -|- -|- | + | 





Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 
Correspondence 





EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


_Invited, 


| J. & H. BERGE. 


95 John St. ani 
30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 








Cram’s Standard American World Atlas. 
Cram’s Universal Atlas of the World. 
Cram’s Unrivaled Family Atlas, 
Goldthwaite’s Library Giobes. 


ALL SIZES. PRICES REASONABLE, 
Catalogues of over 300 select Geographical, Histor- 
ical, and Astronomical Books. Sent free. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Agents wanted. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


P ge LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspordence desired 
(Mention this journal.) 








Wim. M. GOLDTHWAITE, 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 















JOSEPH CILLOTT'S & 


STEEL 











WANTED, - 


Jan., 1889, “a lady of education and refinement and 
executive abulity,—decision, dispatch, and quick per- 
ception,—together with practical knowiedge of Book 
Keeping,” to act as accountant, confidential clerk, 
and business assistant in a large educational estab- 
lishment in Pennsylvania. A very desirable position. 


Apply at once to P 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de- 
siring to enlarge her schuvl and increase its useful- 
uess and profit, desires a lady associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is especially qualified 
to teach the Modern Languages and Latiu. Profits 
at present average about $3.000 per annum. For full 
particulars enquire of 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Buston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a popular Western College a Professor of Physics. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A CALL 


For first-class normal graduates for a first-class nor- 
mal school, good salary. Also, for a public school 
position in an Lowa city, to teach Grammar, Arith- 
metic, and History. Salary, $60 per mouth, or $42 
and board. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and co:apelent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must be a 
Baptist in his religious preferences 
Apply to Hika M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Jan. 7, 1889. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 

Western University, It is an excellent opening for 

the weil qualified teachers. Apply to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 
































The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale 


G. 8. PERRY. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pos. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 

178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both %, 
Lead and Slate Pencils. He 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 








agents Wanted. 


An Investment for Teachers. 


Add to your income without adding to your labor. 





UNDERWEAR 


‘6 


Bright Youn# Men, Ladies, Teactiers, Stu- 
dents, or Ministers, in each county, for a 
NEW, POPULAR BOOK. Above Salary 
or Highest Commissions. 
days credit. 
eow 


5 A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 Agents, 


Exclusive territory. 380 
Address, P. W. ZIEGLEK & CO, 
720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SILK FARMs within 30 minutes ride of three cities, 
including Washington, D.C. These places can be 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the money they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This land is increasing in valne rap 





| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
and Durability. 
SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WARNER BROS., 
369 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





t 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 
MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 





living more com 


: 10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
With THE LIFE OF 


BEN HARRISON 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
ue. and Lifelong friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
writing the only authorized Biography. 


#=.1$75,22 tp $250,29 


Established | preferred who cau furnish a horse an 

time to the business. Spare momenta may be profitably 
gs oe At also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 10098 Main St., Richmond. Va 


ent.’’—Ex -Gov. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. [ge Greatest 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 

D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Maas. 


idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
is today. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 





By the author of | Of two railroads. Terms for these places at present} Globes 
| are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; viz., $10.00 duwn rT] ; 
BEN HUR and $5 00 per month. Send stamp for our new bouk Te urians, 
SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION. Maps, 
311 No. Charles St,, Baltimore, Md. Charts, all kinds 
p el” eS ? 
“No man Je : i : 
ofter. of tad.” | SEAGHERS! Xero! auc witeoncinconduning | Blackboards, 
cards chug’ ch on chromo vexeelstor, merit ‘and credit Dustless 
’ ithographed in sixt i exign 
mottoexs price per set #1 half set ld canis wes, ‘Lasser oomard | Erasers 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- — 
ES a ae ers’ school supplics Qe. Price lixt and few samples free; all post- Crayons 


paid by mail. Postage stampa taken. order. 
A meete enn be mute i. J- POUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. a ‘ 
give their whole 





Acts AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS, 
y CHARLES M. BARROws, 
One handsome volume. cloth. 500 








THos P Stmpson, Washington, D.C. 
aten No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 








Send for New England Pub, Co.'s Price List’ 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
& Somerset St., BOSTON. 


ages ; $1 .50. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. ene 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








Andrews’ 








WANTED, 


In a first class N. E Academy, Jan. 3, 18°9, a native 
lady teacher of FRENCH, and also a native teacher of 
GERMAN. Both must be protestants. and well-quali- 
tied to teach their own Lauguage by the natural 
method. A good salary for small amount of work. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 












JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 





Post and Stockton Sts., 





GOLD, You ean live at home and make more money at work for us 
ows 


then at anything else in the world. Either sex , all 
ress. Terms FARR. Address, TRUS & OO. Auguste, Melon 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 








SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 
Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JSOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 














[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
LEAF AND BRANCH. 


BY ALICE M. DOWD, 





The leaves grew fair in the summer air, 

» But they faded, one by one; 

Where leaves grew fair the bough is bare, 
Now summer’s work is done. 


My days were fair; I wrought with care, 
I toiled beneath the sun ; 

The days are fled; the past is dead, — 
What lives when work is done ? 


Where leaves grew sere new buds appear 
When leaves are lying low, 

And reaching high to air and sky 
Next year the branches grow. 


The past is rife with latent life, 
Not lost, the long ago, 

New buds unfold from out the old, 
And some are sure to grow. 








THE MANUAL TRAINING EXPERIMENT IN 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TESTIMONY OF THE TEACHERS. — THE COST AND 

EXTENT OF THE TRIAL. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


The manual training experiment made in the schools 
of New York City, during the latter half of last year, is 
generally regarded by committee, superintendent, teach- 
ers, and children, as a decided success. “ The principals 
and teachers,” said Superintendent Jasper to me recently, 
“are now unanimous in its favor. Its success has been 
even greater than its most sanguine advocates anticipated, 
and many among the teachers and others who were in 
doubt about it or opposed to it, now heartily testify that 
the introduction of the new studies has been a boon to the 
schools.” 

Prin. Henry P. O'Neil, of School No. 1, in Vandewater 
street,—one of the three first schools in which the new 
course was tried,—speaking on the five months’ experi- 
ence which he and his teachers had had, said in a letter 
to Chairman Holt, that the favorable results have far ex- 
ceeded his expectations, and he was fully in sympathy 
with the spirit of hand and head work. He says further : 


‘The subject of mechanical drawing, including geometrical 
problems, required to be taught in all the grades, was begun under, 
I at first believed, serious disadvantage. The lesson that we 
learn from the work of the children is well worth, I believe, de- 
scribing with some detail. 

‘‘Tt was necessary to thorough and effective work, on beginning 
this subject,—an absolutely new work in all the grades,—that every 
class should start on the subject-matter assigned for the lowest or 
eighth grammar grade, and pass to the next higher along the line 
of the several grades, as laid down in the Manual, only after pre- 
ceding grade work had been intelligently completed. Further, 
to quote from the Manual : ‘ The applications of geometrical prob- 
lems and the graphic solutions of the theorems, require very accu- 
rate representation ; hence, the drawing is to be done by mechan- 
ical means.’ 

‘* For more than three months the only drawing instruments ob- 
tainable were the ordinary foot ruler and lead pencil. Foreseeing 
this unavoidable delay in obtaining the necessary suppl y of proper 
instruments, I determined to supply the place of compasses by 
using strings and pins.’”’ 

Bat in doing this Principal O'Neil and his teachers 
felt,— 

“‘ That great effort would be needed to obtain from the most at- 
tentive pupils even passable results, and that all we could hope for 


would be the intelligent understanding by the pupils of the ideas to 
be conveyed, leaving accuracy of drawing out of the question. 


and at the beauty and accuracy of the geometrical drawings, ac- 
complished by even the youngest boys with pins for centers of 
circles and with strings for radii. 

**If I had needed argument or experience to make me an advo- 
cate of what is called manual training, the results obtained in this 
way from the very youngest pupils, the keen delight taken by 
them in the doing of their work, their excessive, painstaking care 
shown and demanded under such disadvantages,—which care and 
engrossed attention could have sprung only from their freling of de- 
light in their work,—the absolute freedom on the part of the teacher 
during these exercises from the necessity of ‘keeping order,’—all 
these would have opened my eyes to the value of this change of 
methods in teaching, for that is what this ‘ innovation’ really is. 
It is not, as some misunderstand, so much an introduction of new 
subjects to displace subjects previously taught as a change of method 
in all subjects wherein the child can be permitted to use his ac- 
tivity of hand and eye in the doing of work conveying educational 
ideas to his brain.’’ 


Mr. O'Neil is so greatly impressed with the benefits 
his school has derived from the new studies, that he 


would like to see it in all the others. He says :— 


“If teachers could realize how valuable to us has been this 
change from a disciplinary point alone; if they could see as we do, 
that a large percentage of the expenditure of energy by the teacher 


classes would become as eager to receive instraction and do the 
work required as the teacher is to impart it, the demand for the 
‘new methods’ would come from every section of the city. 

** As one result of my five months’ experience, I find, after con- 
sultation with my teachers, that I can abolish the practice of 
‘keeping in’ after three o’clock for disciplinary purposes. The 
work and the spirit evinced by the pupils were not confined to 
selected classes, they were general,—in fact boys with the previous 
reputation of being ‘troublesome,’ ‘ restless,’ and ‘ inattentive,’ 
showed in most instances the very best results. 

** In the ‘ workshop,’ covering the higher five of the eight gram- 
mar grades, there has not occurred a single instance of misbehavior 
needing even rebuke.’’ 


Mr. O'Neil says that when this work was first presented 

to the teachers, before the methods were explained, they 
were appalled at seeing that it “demanded from the 
eighth grade alone, work in geometry upon which girls 
have failed in normal college examinations,’’—such prob- 
lems as: Construct a triangle similar to a given triangle ; 
divide a straight line into any given number of parts ; 
construct a parallelogram when an angle and the adjacent 
sides are given, etc., all found in the lowest grade. The 
ease and delight of such simple work soon charmed them, 
as it afterward did the pupils. All his assistants, he said, 
gladly gave extra time and attention after school hours 
and on Saturdays to fit themselves for their new work. 
Miss Elizabeth Cavannah, of Grammar School 41, 
where the new methods were introduced the last of April, 
after her short experience of two months, says : 
‘* The cooking has been enthusiastically received by the pupils, 
and never have I seen more thoroughly interested workers than 
there are in that branch of the course. The study of the chemistry 
of cooking, and an intelligent application of this knowledge cannot 
fail to work a complete revolution in the homes of thousands who 
now suffer from ignorance of the simplest laws governing the proper 
preparation of food. Its educational advantage is manifested in 
the gradual development in self-reliance and judgment in pupils 
who are particularly weak in these respects, and in a corresponding 
improvement in those who are naturally stronger. My limited ex- 
perience in the form and drawing course already shows me that it 
cultivates ingenuity, increases the executive power, makes close 
observers and accurate thinkers, as well as doers. I think it the 
most important part of the manual training course.’’ 


Among the other testimony on the experiment, none, 
perhaps, is so important as the brief letter from Principal 
Sieberg, well known among the friends of industrial edu- 
cation, in whose school the experiment was introduced in 
January, at the same time as in old No. 1. He says: 


‘¢ There has been no deterioration in the effectiveness of study in the 
pedagogic branches, Shop work and kitchen have been aids to dis- 
cipline. I would instance the case of a boy who had committed a 
grievous breach in this regard. Asa punishment he was refused 
permission to work in the shop. After three days had passed, he 
humbly apologized to me, promised future good behavior, and begged 
to be allowed to go to the shop with his class. He gave no further 
trouble to the end of the term.’’ 


All this, and the silent, prima facie evidence of the 


the committee, and with the beginning of the fall term 
the experiment has been extended to the boys’, girls’ and 
primary departments of the great up-town East Side Gram- 
mar School No. 77. 

The new course is now in use in eleven schools, or 
twenty departments, which register in round numbers ten 
thousand pupils. A total of almost eleven thousand dol- 
lars has already been expended upon their plant, supplies, 
and teachers. These figures are far in excess of the ad- 
vance estimate, and by the end of the year the $15,000 
appropriation will be exhausted, notwithstanding the fact 
that the estimate for constructing or preparing rooms was 
unnecessary, rooms having been found ready to hand, or 
provided. 








SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


The high school pupil who could not on being ques- 
tioned give a tolerably definite account of Olympus and 


now required in ‘keeping order’ could be saved, and that their}!t’ inhabitants would be a rare exception, we should im- 


agine. Suppose he were asked concerning Asgard; would 


he have an answer ready? How many persons who 
count themselves well informed know anything about it, 
or could give any details relating to Gladsheim or Mid- 
gard, or explain the difference between Birfrist and 
Ygdrasil? But why not? Why should it be counted 
dense ignorance to know nothing of Grecian and Roman 
mythology, and ignorance of the nomenclature of Scan- 
dinavian mythology be considered nothing surprising ? 
Why should we not be as familiar with the deeds of the 
Nibelungs as with those of the heroes on the ringing 
plains of windy Troy? 

The strange beliefs, the fantastic legends of the North- 
ern nations should naturally be as vitally interesting to 
us, the descendants of the early Teutonic people, as the 
mythology of Greece and Rome. 
one, it is the first of these which should concern us most. 


If we can know but 


Until within a comparatively few years, we must admit 
that it was not so easy for the reader acquainted only 
with English to inform himself regarding Northern my- 
thology and legendary history. That excuse, however, 
is disappearing rapidly, for a multitude of books on the 
subject are now accessible to the student. 

The greatest epic poem of the nineteenth century is 
William Morris’s wonderful “ Story of Sigurd the Vol- 
sungs, and the Fall of the Nibelungs,” and a wonderful 
presentment it is of the deeds of the heroes of Northern 
myth and legend. It should be as much a part of every 
high school library as a classical dictionary, and we hope 
some day to see it as well known and as often referred 
to. Schoolboys should know it as they know their 
Homer and Vergil. 








APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School." 





THE LAWS OF ASSOCIATION, 
Ideas of objects of knowledge are made to appear in the 
mind in the first instance, only by the presence of the objects 
of knowledge. Ideas of odors, flavors, sounds, colors, and 
touches are called into being in the mind for the first time 
by the presence to the mind of objects which possess the 
qualities of odor, flavor, sound, color, and touch. Ideas 
of joy, sorrow, grief, love, and hate are caused by the 
existence of these feelings in the mind in which arise the 
ideas of the feelings. Ideas of the acts of perceiving, 
remembering, judging, and reasoning are caused only by 
the presence in the mind of these activities themselves. 
In general we may say that all ideas are excited, or caused 
to exist, in the mind, primarily, by the immediate pres} 


ence of objects of knowledge. 








‘‘ From day to day we were amazed at the ardor of all the pupils, 


happy little workers themselves, have greatly encouraged 


* Copyright, 1886. Third year, No. V., whole No. XXXVIIL ij 
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of them. 


very eyes. 


ideas of the past. 


It becomes a matter of great importance, then, to ascer- 
tain whether there are any laws which govern the recur- 
rence of ideas in consciousness, and if so, to learn what those 
If it 
should turn out that the order of return of ideas to the 
minds of pupils depends in any way upon the order and 
conditions of acquisition, over which the teacher has con- 
trol, nothing could be of greater value to the teacher than 
a knowledge of the order and conditions under which 
ideas must be acquired so as to secure the return of these 


are. To the teacher this is doubly important. 


ideas in a given order of sequence. 


We often hear people say that they happened to be 
But do we jappen to think of that 
Do our ideas happen to recur to 
us in the order in which we become conscious of them ? 
It happens that they do recur; but is there any more 
happening, any chance in the order of their recurrence ? 
Is the return of ideas to the consciousness in which they 
Or, are we dependent 


thinking so and so. 
of which we do think? 


once existed governed by laws? 
for our supply of conscious ideas on blind chance ? 


Before proceeding with this inquiry, let us direct our 
attention for a few moments to the question: What is 


law? For if we have a confused conception of law itself, 
we shall be likely to have a confused conception of the 
arrangement, or appearance, of phenomena under law ; and 
shall be less likely to have right opinions as to what the 
laws are that govern any particular class of phenomena. 
In the first place we must distinguish between the words 
which formulate a law, the ideas and thoughts back of 
the words, and the things and relations back of the ideas 
and thoughts. Things awaken ideas and thoughts ; ideas 
and thoughts are represented by words. Now it would 
be manifestly absurd to say that words regulate the mani- 
festation or succession of phenomena ; and equally absurd 
to attribute any such power of regulating phenomena to 
our ideas or thoughts. What I may say of the movements 
of falling bodies, for instance, or what I may think of the 
movement of falling bodies, it is evident, has no control 
over such movement. Words are the signs of ideas of 
things, and of thoughts about the relations of things. Let 
the term law, then, be applied not to words, not to the 
ideas of phenomena which are represented by words, but 
to the phenomena themselves which give rise to the ideas. 

In this restricted sense of the word Jaw it may mean, 
1. The orderly, or regular, succession of phenomena, with- 
out any reference to the causes which produce the phe- 
nomena. Kepler’s laws of planetary motion would furnish 
examples of this meaning of the term law. The move- 
ment of the radius-vector of a planet over equal spaces in 
equal times, for instance, was to him simply a regular 
order of phenomena; the cause of this order of move- 
ment was unknown,—certainly not involved in the law. 
That a repetition of the process of learning, and of recall- 
ing a series of facts increases the probability of their recall 
by the memory, is to most of us a law of this order. We 
know that one phenomenon follows the other, but are 
not able to recognize the force from which it results. 

2. The term law may mean an orderly sequence of phe- 
nomena, caused by a force which cannot be measured. 
Examples of Jaws in this sense of the term would be the 
following: sensations of muscular fatigue are caused by 
over-exertion of the muscles; sensations of heat are 
caused by contact with hot bodies; sensations of pain in 
the eyes arise from excessive light. In all these cases, I 
suppose we mean more than the mere fact that the sensa- 
tions are uniformly successive to certain fixed antecedents, 
—more than the mere order of the phenomena; we mean 
that these sensations are’the results of the antecedents,— 
that the sensations stand to the antecedents in the relation 
of effect to cause; the term cause being used in the sense 
of efficient cause. It is to be observed, however, that in 
these examples the force is measured. Given the amount 
of exertion, or the degree of heat, or light, and it would 
still be impossible to determine the degree of the resulting 


It is equally true that when ideas have been once in 
the mind they may be made to appear in the mind again 
without the presence of the objects which originally called 
them into being, that is, which made the mind conscious 
The form of my mother’s face, for example, is 
almost as vivid before me at this moment as it was in the 
days of my childhood, when its sweet smile shone in my 
In mature life it is safe to say that the greater 
part of our conscious mental life consists of reappearing 


sensation. We simply refer the sensation to its antece- 
dent, in each ease, as that whose force results in the sen- 
sation; but we can measure neither the force nor the 
result. 

3. Law sometimes means uniformity in the appearance 
of phenomena, which uniformity results from a measured 
force. The law of gravitation illustrates this meaning of 
the term: Two bodies tend to approach each other with 
a force directly proportioned to their masses, and in- 
versely proportioned to the squares of their distances. 
This law not only implies uniformity in the sequence of 
phenomena, but a measured force causing that uniformity. 
Given amounts of matter at given distances always mutu- 
ally attract each other the same. 

Now from the nature of the case mental phenomena 
are governed by law either in the first or second sense of 
the term. We either simply know the uniformities in the 
appearance of the phenomena, or, in addition to the uni- 
formities, we know the cause of the phenomena. In no 
case are we able to measure the force that causes mental 
phenomena, so as to be able to say, Given such and such 
data, and such and such phenomena will follow and in 
such proportion. 








AN ASSERTION TESTED. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal of the Technical School, Cincinnati. 


Of late I had occasion to test an assertion of French 
and German teachers that has had a lively echo in this 
country for years, but has not (within my experience and 
to my knowledge) been tested sufficiently here to prove 
its correctness. I am now able to say, from conviction, 
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that it is absolutely correct. It is this: If drawing is 
taught by employing flat-surfaced (printed) models, as is 
done in drawing-books found in use universally, the 
result is not commensurate with the trouble of teaching 
or learning to draw. If, on the other hand, the instruc- 
tion begins with drawing of solids, two objects are attained 
at the same time, and both with greater certainty and 
ease, namely ski// in drawing and development of the 
sense of form. 

When I entered upon my duties as principal of the 
technical school I reserved to myself the teaching of 
drawing in the class of beginners. According to the 
course laid down by my predecessor, and which I had 
neither oecasion nor inclination to change, several weeks 
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were to be employed in free hand drawing and sketching. 
Instead of printed flat-surfaced copies I resolved to use 
solids, and geometrical bodies at that. I must state that 
not more than ten of the boys in a class of forty had ever 
had instruction in drawing. Most of them had come 
from schools in the suburbs of Cincinnati and from the 
wilds of the Kentucky hills, when drawing is either not 
taught at all, or only as a pastime. Now it is strange to 
say, and to the uninitiated almost incredible, that the 
drawings furnished by the class are remarkably excellent, 
both in conception and execution. 

First we took geometrical bodies and other straight 
edged solids, such as joints, dove-tailed and mortised. 
The older classes had made many of them in the shop-room. 
We analyzed the objects sufficiently to learn their con- 





|All were drawn well, at first clumsily, but soon with re- 
markable accu:acy. I gave the order that a drawing 
must be finished in at least two lessons. Any drawing 
not finished within that time would be taken up and laid 
aside. In the final reckoning the fact that the work was 
incomplete would be counted against the pupil. 

This gave a great stimulus to the diligence of the class 
and we now finish a new object in two lessons. Some 
pupils are able to do it in one lesson. Extra work is 
assigned them and credited if completed. The work is 
not uniformly correct in conception, nor equally perfect 
in execution, but all is acceptable and in many cases even 
highly praiseworthy. Swift sketching and rapid execu- 








tion is a conditio sine qua non, for I claim that a slow 
draughtsman is worth little; he certainly cannot keep 
step with the ever increasing demands of life. His pen- 
cil must be as ready as the pen of the journalist. 

I suspect that when more complicated figures come up 
for consideration, more time will be needed and given. 
I shall guage the time given to complete a figure, by the 
time it takes me to do it. In conclusion let me present 
the reader with a few figures in miniature (,~, of the 
scale of the pupils’ drawings) to show what kind of objects 


we choose. They are only a few out of a great number. 








MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 

ETERNAL VIGILANCE.— DELICATE, DIFFICULT AND Mo- 
MENTOUS SITUATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL QUESTION. 
—A Stow WORK FOR A GENERATION, 

Facts come out occasionally which impress the public-spirited 
citizen heavily with the truth that the eternal vigilance which is the 
price of liberty must be exercised over our public school system. 
Much that is foolish has been done by the friends of the schools. 
A tender spot in their sympathies has been touched, and some of 
them are exceedingly demonstrative. They have used language 
which has done their cause more harm than good, and which neither 
adds to the solution of the great difficulty, nor tends to the peace 
of the community. 

The first duty is to insist that the schools shall continue to be 
under the same influence as now, and that there be permitted nothing 
which will weaken the truth of history nor tend to dull the public 
devotion to the cause of liberty. There is good reason for saying 
that the aggressions upou our public school system have not 
been checked in the least by all the agitation that has been 
made during the past year, but rather that it has achieved further 
successes. But these successes are under form of law, and there is 
no way under our present system by which they can be prevented. 
The offending “history has been removed from the Boston schools, 
and the teacher who was the cause of the disturbance is no longer 
engaged in the teaching of medieval history. He has been trans- 
ferred to another field, 

The Catholic influence is present on the school board, and it is 
acting at present according to forms of law, so that nothing can be 
done in way of protest. It is well for the people to keep themselves 
thoroughly informed as to the course of events in the schools of 
Boston. The removals of pupils which have occurred have not been 
from the high schools, but from the lower grades. The parochial 
schools cannot compete with the high school, and it is to be seen 
what will be the next move in regard to the use of that schoul. 
There is no doubt that among the Catholic population there is a 
strong desire for the benefits of our public schools, and it is the 
effort of their clergy to satisfy them with something which is far in- 
ferior. But the Catholic parents are human. They do not wish to 
see their children falling behind in the race of life simply because 
they do not have as good a start as do the children of Protestants. 
They have all the strong desire of parents to see their children well 
equipped for the struggle of life. They wish to see their chil- 
dren placed on an equality with others in the public schools. To 
tear them from these schools requires an effort on the part of the 
Catholic clergy. The advantage in the matter is on the side of those 
who would keep the children in the public schools. On the part of 





struction, and then placed them in position for drawing. 





most of our Catholic fellow-citizens there undoubtedly exists a keen 
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desire for the benefits of our schools, and whatever the clergy do to 
check that desire will by so much weaken their influence over their 
people. 

It does not appear probable that there will come very soon a 
critical emergency. The work for the control of our public school 
system will be under forms of Jaw. Approach after approach 
must be carried by those who would remove the distinctive Ameri- 
ean character which prevails in most of the public schools of vur 
state. The friends of the present system will gain nothing by ex- 
cited public meetings, more than to arouse the public to a sense of 
the danger. Only one virtue will suffice to meet the peril, and 
that is an eternal watchfulness. The spirit of liberty must never 
sleep. Should it do so, even if no law be broken, yet when the 
awakening came, it would be found that valuable ground had been 
lost by the negligence. It will not be enough to make the schools 
better than any parochial school can possibly be made, for the 
spirit which is seeking to get control of the upper grades of the 
schools cares nothing for the difference in quality which may exist 
between the public and the parochial schools, and if it gets control 
of the high schools, it can have all the power of the law to support 
it in its management. Unless there should occur a complete change 
in the sentiments of the Catholic priests as regards the rights and 
duties of parents in the education of their children, they will pursue 
their purpose as warily when the schools are good as when they are 
less attractive to the mass of the Catholic people. Some legal bar- 
rier must be erected to the present opportunity for changing the 
nature of the instruction in the public schools. If the history of 
this nation has any significance in the development of human events, 
it is that the rights of the individual to the free exercise of his own 
conscience must be maintained. The spirit at the foundation of 
the American Union is hostile to the spirit which is trying to secure 
control of our public schools. Harmony between them is impos- 
sible. Compromise is not to be entertained for a moment. There 
is an eternal conflict under the surface, but that conflict will never 
break out so long as one side is sure that it will be defeated in the 
attempt to rule. Such a surety can be made constantly evident by 
the eternal vigilance of those who inherit the spirit of the founders 
of the nation. Finally, the truth upon which our system is based 
will establish itself firmly in the eyes of all the world. Men will 
be enlightened generally to see and acknowledge it, and with this 
changed order of things, the danger will pass away forever. 

Boston. R. L. B. 








WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 








MILWAUKEE: UppER GRAMMAR“GRADES, LEAGUES. 


The three upper classes of some of the grammar schools form 
what is known as the Senior League, while the two classes below 
form the Junior League. About once a week there is a contest 
between the classes in each league. These contests are in nearly 
every subject, and are for honors for the class. 

In penmanship, for instance, the same exercise for writing is 
given each class of the league. As many numbers are given out,— 
i. e., drawn by the pupils as there are pupils in the three classes. 
The pupil keeps his own number on record, and places only his 
number on his paper. When the exercise is complete the papers 
are collected, thoroughly mixed, divided into three equal sets and 
examined by the teachers of these classes, and marked with the 
name or significant mark of each teacher. They are then placed 
together again and called off by number to each class, the pupils 
claiming their own. Then the percentages in each room are taken 
and added, and the honor goes to the class having the highest aver- 
age. A permanent record is kept of all these league contests. 

In the case of mental arithmetic, for instance, the principal 
writes 4 note to each class, saying: ‘‘ Select fifty (or seventy-five) 
per cent. of your class to contest for mental arithmetic honors in 
the hall at 3.30 this afternoon.’’ This means that they shall have 
pencils and paper. Each class proceeds to select the best mental 
arithmetic talent, electing with great rapidity by nomination until 
the number is complete. Each class numbers its own, from one to 
twenty or twenty-five, as may be. These numbers are not in order 
of standing. At the appointed time they \ppear in the hall, each 
class seated by itself. The principal then calls five numbers, as: 
1, 4, 7, 8, 19. Those bearing these numbers from each class then 
step upon the platform. ‘The problems are read, one at a time. 
When he thinks there has been sufficient time he signals for the 
writing of the answers. When he has given five problems they 
exchange papers, and he reads the answers, and the papers are 
marked. They are then returned to their owners and read again 
to provide against errors; each five averages its per cent., and a 
record is made. These are seated and five others called, and the 
process repeated. This is repeated as long as the time allows. The 
average of the averages is taken, and the honor won. 

The contest is between the brighter section of the classes, but 
within these it is not between the brighter pupils. It is a contest 
between classes, therefore, and not between individuals. 


MINNEAPOLIS: HigH SCHOOL, LITERATURE. 

The aim is to make the students think rather than memorize, 
listen to talk, or read indifferently. They think upon principles 
rather than style. Better than a description of the class-work are 
a few of the semi-annual examination questions to indicate the end 
aimed at in the teaching : 

Give a sketch of English society which grew up after the Resto- 
ration and continued to exist for nearly a century.——What era in 
English literature did Steele introduce ? Give an account of his 
work ip this new undertaking. Name the three great historians 


of the eighteenth century and their chief works, Give the charac- 





- — 


teristics of each.——Who were the earlier novelists ? How do their 
works compare with the novels of the present day? Name the two 
great novelists of our century. Which is your favorite? Name 
some of his works. Give a criticism upon his productions. Con- 
trast the poetry of the present day with the school of Pope. Who 
belonged to the Transition School ? Name a noted poem of each 
of the poets of the Artificial and Lake Schools. Why did the 
author of the Waverly Novels turn his attention to prose composi- 
tion ? With what success? Give the personal characteristics of 
this novelist. Name his three noted poems. How does Macaulay 
rank asacritic? Asa historian? As an essayist ? 
other essayists. Give the writings of Washington Irving. Name 
the best American novelist. What works of these two authors 
have you read ?——How does English literature compare with 
that of France, Italy, or Germany, in point of age, variety, steady 
growth and present character ? Show that our literature has re- 
tained the charaetistics of our Saxon ancestors. How did the 
Norman conquest influence the Saxon literature? How did it 
affect the language ?——What traditions of the ancient Celts form 
an important element in our literature ?—— Name Chaucer's great- 
est work. In what sense was he a reformer? What is the value 
of Chaucer’s works to us ?——State in what way Wyckliffe aided 
English literary growth. What was the condition of literature for 
one hundred and seventy-five years after Chaucer ? How do you 
account for so remarkable a relapse ?——Give a brief sketch of 
Caxton and his labors. What effect had the Lutheran movement 
on English thought ?——Name and classify the works of Shakes- 
peare. What doubts are entertained as to the identity of Shakes- 
peare with these works? What proofs can be given that he was, 
or was not, the author of them ?——State the condition of English 
politics during the greater part of the seventeenth century. How 
did this affect the literature ? Classify Milton’s chief works and 
name those which most influenced English thought. 











Name two 














NEW YORK LETTER. 
PROBABLE CHANGES IN THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. —WHAT 
SHALL WE DO WITH THE FOREIGN CHILDREN ? 
—THE PROGRESS OF THE TONIC SOL-FA. 





{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
NEw YORK, Nov. 16, 1888. 

Next week it will be known what appointments Mayor Hewitt 
has seen fit to make in place of the seven educational commissioners, 
whose terms will expire with the present year. Last year, with the 
exception of Mr. Bell, who was too ill to serve, and in whose place 
he put a former commissioner of long standing, Mayor Hewitt 
merely reappointed the retiring six. But the ge is that this 
year he is prepared to make some new appointments, and, more- 
over, that it will soon be seen that the Public School Reform Asso- 
ciation has not labored in vain during the few months of its exis- 
tence, in its avowed purpose of trying to ‘‘influence the Mayor to 
appoint on the school board persons of sound educational views and 
experience.’’ The commissioners whose terms are drawing to a close 
are Charles Cray, E. J. H. Tamsen, Miles M. O’Brien, William 
A. Cole, Ferdinand Traied, and William Lummis. Venerable Mr. 
Wood also belonged to this number, but he has already resigned. 

* * * 

What a good thing it would be if the spirit of that recently pro- 
posed organization of kindergartners, manual training, and form 
and color teachers (whose meeting at 9 University Place was 
reported in these columns last week) should prove catching to our 
public school teachers, as a whole, principals, and grammar and 
primary teachers, men and women! 

. ~ * 

Among other difficult problems that await the commissioners is 
that of what to do with the little foreigners. A writer in THE 
TEACHER calls attention to the situation. A large number of the 
children in some sections are of non-English speaking children who 
have recently come to our shores from Russia, Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Italy, ete. Many of these are far advanced in their own 
language, prepared for advanced grades. They are unable to keep 
up with the English speaking children in reading and language, 
but distance them in arithmetic, drawing, and writing. It is really 
a serious difficulty, and the only solution yet presented is to form 
ungraded classes and put them in charge of the most patient and 
efficient teachers, whose sole attention would be concentrated on 
teaching the language, to the development of a vocabulary by 
means of object lessons and abundance of sight reading. When 
they can use the language, they should be placed where they belong 
in graded classes. 

* * * 

The famous Pratt Institute of Brooklyn has established a full 
Tonic Sol-fa department, under Prof. T. T. Dawson, a graduate 
and licentiate of the London Tonic Sol-fa College. This will in- 
clude a normal department, and the degrees of the London College 


will be conferred. 
I spent a few hours this week with Professor Seward, who was 
my music teacher,—years ago, before he became the American 


prophet and apostle of the Tonic-Sol-fa. I well remember his de- 
votion to the simplification of music study while he was teaching 
only the staff notation. ‘' Yes,’’ he said in reference to that time, 
‘*it was | who went to England to ask Mr. Curwan how I| could 
teach the Tonic Sol-fa without that notation. For five years after 
my return from my first visit to England I labored in the hope that 
the points of that system might be used in the teaching of music 
without the peculiar notation; but it was a forlorn hope, and I 
finally gave it up to teach the new system in its entirety.” _Profee- 
sor Seward has been requested by Dr. Buckley of the Christian 
Advocate to furnish regularly to that paper music in the Tonie Sol- 
fa notation. From other sources also I hear quite a good deal of 
its popularity among church choirs and singing societics.. Here iu 
New York it is being adopted by several large schools, societies, | 
and by private music teachers. Mr. Seward has been employed to, 
present the system ata number of ers’ institutes ia New Je:sey 
and Pennsylvania lately; and many hers have begun to use it. 





HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


GEOMETRY VERSUS PLAYING. 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 


(Translated for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION by John Vaughn.) 


In the July number of the Hrziehungs-Blaetter there is 
an article by Ludwig Graf on “ The Leaf-Folder as a 
Pedagogical Means of Geometrical Instruction.” Mr. Graf 
sets up the importance of “ folding,” and makes a natu- 
rally ineffectual attempt to prove various geometrical 
theorems by the folding of a leaf of paper. I beg per- 
mission to defend here in a few words an entirely oppo- 
site opinion. 

Geometry is not playing. 
of the stadium of empiricism. 
cient Egyptians had succeeded by experimental methods 
But they were 


It has long ago passed out 
The Chinese and the an- 


in measuring single geometrical figures. 
far from establishing any general mathematical principle. 
The Greeks first rose above single individual things in the 
concrete ; they abstracted and generalized ; they clarified 
and developed the empirical conclusions of other peoples, 
into general truths, which they proved logically and irre- 
futably in a purely scientific manner. If our pupils make 
it evident by folding thousands and thousands of paper 
triangles of all kinds that the three angles, taken to- 
gether, are equal to two right angles, still they are far 
from having proved this mathematically. In the kinder- 
garten, where the eye, the hand and the taste of the child 
are to be trained, such exercises may be not only permis- 
sible but even of great use. Yet if the child learns in this 
way ever so many geometrical forms, and has discovered 
through foldings, superpositions, measurings, and the 
like, various properties of these figures, he has not 
thereby made even a beginning in the study of geometry 
as a science. On the contrary, as soon as the scholar is 
far enough advanced really to study geometry, he should 
get rid of the concrete representation as far as possible. 
Our geometrical theorems deal with purely mathematical, 
and, therefore immaterial concepts. The points, lines, and 
surfaces of geometry exist only in idea. We find them 
nowhere actualized. Geometrical delineation on paper or 
on the blackboard serves only as a help to an easier 
grasping and retention of the mathematical figure, facili- 
tating the interchange of thought between teacher and 
pupil. With its help the given theorem must be proved 
by a deductive process, rigorously, logically developed. 
This cannot be done by any kind of observation. The 
teacher, and especially the primary teacher, cannot be 
too often reminded that a child can obtain new and exact 
ideas only by the aid of sense perception. In the natural 
sciences especially, observation is the alpha and omega of 
all knowledge. But geometry is a science that concerns 
itself with purely abstract ideas, which one can evolve out 
of his own thinking (as Pascal actually did in modern 
times) and in which logical reasoning and demonstration 
are everything, and observation is merely a matter of 
convenience. The aim of geometrical instruction is by 
no means attained, if the learner perceives the truth of a 
theorem only by means of the eye. He must know why 
the proposition is true, and must be able to prove it for 
He should also acquire the ability to give, 
the proofs of new 


all cases. 
without the teacher’s assistance, 
theorems, arising out of those already learned. Especially 
must care be taken that geometry never becomes in any 
way a matter of memory. Everything must be grasped 
through the intellect and only through the intellect. 
Whoever learns geometry in this way will be able to keep 
the essential points in his memory, without the aid of 
floggings for that purpose, and will in after years find 
himself at home in the subject without the aid of teacher 
or textbook. But whoever forgets his geometry quickly, 
has, doubtless, in learning it, relied partly or wholly on 
memory; and this always fails, sooner or later, if it has 
not a basis in the understanding. 

In many cases observation is not only useless but 
directly obstructive. The learner is to hold fast what is 
given him in the hypothesis, and, proceeding from this 





alone, he is to prove a proposition. It happens very fre- 
quently, however, that the pupil supposes proved some- 
thing which he has apprehended through the eye, but not 
through the understanding ; and, consequently, he rea- 
sons in a circle in his demonstration, without noticing hig 
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error. If, now, all properties of figures are to be per- 
fectly impressed on the learner’s mind by foldings and 
such means, it will be all the harder for him to retain all 
the details of folding the papers simply in order to find 
out from them and prove what is desired. 

One word more. Mr. Graf thinks by leaf-folding to 
make interesting a subject otherwise “dry.” I maintain, 
however, that, if this subject appears dry to the pupil, the 
cause in most cases is to be found either in the pupil’s in- 
sufficient preparation, or in faulty teaching. If I may be 
allowed to judge by my own experience, there is no 
branch of instruction more interesting than geometry. 
When it is considered that, proceeding from simple defi- 
nitions and axioms, one can discover and prove such man- 
ifold and often wonderful properties of geometrical forms, 
—that the more absorbed one becomes in the study, the 
more harmony and symmetry are discovered,—all without 
acknowledging any authority except that of one’s own 
understanding—any one must find in this subject, when 
pursued thoughtfully, and not mechanically, a peculiar, 
inexhaustible attraction. 





SUGGESTIONS ON READING. 


BY MISS LEA M. HEATH, FALL RIVER. 


Before a teacher can expect good reading from his 
pupils, he must ascertain their ideas of good reading, 
and if they do not clearly understand the essentials, 
he should suggest by questions and __ illustrations 
the fundamental principles. The reading matter must be 
within the comprehension of the pupil, must, in the lower 
grades, be simple, conversational, and of a type which will 
come within the pale of his experience, or which his im- 
agination can easily picture. Otherwise, the ideas are 
the author’s, and the pupil does not make them his own. 

The young pupil knows little about the art of reading, 
—usually has the idea that he is to shout words at the 
ceiling or murmur them to the floor. He must be led 
to realize that he can not give what he does not possess ; 
that is, he can not express an idea which he does not 
clearly understand. Every pupil knows that he can talk, 
knows why he wishes to talk, knows that he has an idea 
which he would like to communicate to some one, knows 
that, when he attempts to communicate to some one he en- 
deavors to make that person to whom he speaks under- 
stand his idea as he understands it. 

Literature is what an author would say to us were he 
here. When we read an author's thoughts, we are giving 
his message to some one. When a pupil realizes that in 
reading aloud he is to tell something to the other pupils, 
to interest them, give them his conception of the matter, 
that they are listening to hear what he thinks and under- 
stands, he will be spurred to do his best. Every child 
should feel that he can read ; he knows that he can talk, 
and as reading is simply telling some one’s else thoughts 
so that several may know, it follows that he can read, 
and, if he is painstaking, may read well. Every pupil 
should be made to feel that his reading is not to be com- 
pared with the reading of either the best or the poorest 
reader in the class. His rendition depends on his educa- 
tion, his nature, his experience, and the teacher should 
judge his execution from an ideal standpoint, based on 
his capacity. Pupils understand that in talking every 
word should not be emphasized. They can readily com- 
prehend that the same principle will hold good in 
reading. 

If a word in a sentence is to be emphasized, which 
word shall it be? Usually the answer is, The important 
one. How can we decide which is the important one? 
Children alone are not at fault in this part of the work ; 
men and women err, and not infrequently. 

In a simple sentence ‘the important word is the one 
which can not be omitted without destroying the sense. 
Strike out every word except one; the one which will 
convey the idea is the important one. When the pupil 


understands which word is to be emphasized, the next 
query is, how shall it be emphasized? Nine tenths of 
the pupils will answer, By foree or loudness. But by 
illustrating their theories, they at once perceive a lack,— 


A pupil may intellectually understand the text, and yet 
fail to give the sentiment its true coloring. His reading 
may sound cold and hard. Can pupils read a selection 
emotionally andtruthfully ? Children in the kindergarten 
can, and there is no reason why the average pupil can not 
express what he can feel, after his mind and voice are 
under his control. If a child outside the classroom were 
to exclaim, “Oh!” the pupils could readily determine 
whether the child were angry, pleased, surprised, or hurt. 
They see that by the sense of hearing only they can de- 
termine the emotional condition of the unseen child. 
They themselves have experienced emotion, have distin- 
guished it in their own and comrades’ voices. If they 
express emotion when talking, they can when reading, if 
they understand the ideas clearly and have had a similar 
experience. 

They arrive at the point when they see that each se- 

lection has a spirit of its own, and that if the spirit of the 
reading is not given, the ideas and purposes are not truth- 
fully depicted. They realize that if a general were ad- 
dressing his troops on the battlefield, he would not address 
them in a shy, bashful way, would not speak to them in a 
careless, flippant tone, or his soldiers would not be in- 
spired to follow him. 
occur to him. The reader may give a different concep- 
tion, or may express ideas not warranted by the text. In 
thus reading to himself, his mind becomes more skillful in 
formulation, and when he has the opportunity to express 
the ideas audibly, his expression will have more force and 
clearness than if his mind had remained inactive. 
Not only is the pupil’s mind kept active, but the ear is 
trained to distinguish any lack, whether mental, emo- 
tional, or physical on the part of the reader. By the 
term mental, I mean whether the reader comprehends 
the idea as a whole, together with its relationship to the 
other ideas and himself, or but partially. By emotional, 
whether he gives the correct emotion, or whether he sub 
stitutes one’ emotion for another, or mixes them. By 
physical, whether he stammers, speaks with a nasal tone, 
breathy voiceyor keeps his teeth close together. 





“ 


FOR GENERAL EXERCISE. 


Teachers will find it every way interesting and profit- 
able to occupy ten or fifteen minutes daily in a general 
exercise. The custom is to have this occupy the time im- 
mediately following the devotional exercises and there are 
advantages in this, but there would be advantages also in 
haviog it occupy the closing minutes of the day’s session. 
Each teacher will settle this for himself as his experience 
shall dictate. 

The prime requisite of a successful exercise is to have 
for the first weeks things familiar to the class. The re- 
sults first sought are gfeat freedom in speech as a pro- 
moter of activity of thought and facility of expression. 
Much of the talk about language emphasizes the neces- 
sity of thought before speech, forgetting that good talking 
is the best possible incentive to good thinking. When 
the teacher talks, no matter how wisely, there is no as- 
surance that the pupils are thinking about the thing of 
which he talks, but when they talk freely there is no 
question but that they are thinking. 

The knife is a good thing about which to have a Gen- 
eral Exercise. Ask every pupil to bring a knife with 
him to-morrow, and suggest that good breeding and good 
manners will prevent the brandishing or parading of these 
knives in the street, on the play-ground, or in the school- 
room. 

When conducting the exercises be careful (1) not to 
ask a “leading question,” one that can be answered by 
yes or no. Be equally sensible (2) in not correcting the 
language of any pupil while the lesson is in progress. 
The only place to eall up the language errors of the pupils 
is in the language recitation. There, it is well to have 
reports of all the errors observed by the pupils in all the 
exercises. Inthe General Exercise certainly there should 
be no interruption of freedom of thought and expression 
by “ setting the pupils right” in their language. Above 
all do not insist upon complete sentences in answers. Be 
careful (3) to do no talking yourself that can by any 
tact be avoided. The “topical method” has a deal to 





and will probably suggest pitch, time, pause, emotion, etc. 
Pap'ls should be given extracts te illystrate different 
methods of emphasis, 





answer for in that it has put many a child into a strait 


ical in his thinking that we have prevented his doing 
any thinking. The highest logic in thought is to think, 
and the aim of this exercise is not to teach facts, but to 
quicken thought, not to direct it but to awaken it. 

Here is a knife,—a table-knife held before the class,— 
if the teacher has also one in parts it will be all the bet- 





ter. Remember you are 

Shoujder to do no talking that you 
—in Tang 

—_ == can avoid, and that you 


= 
-Haft or 
Cc) handle 

ing and thinking for themselves. 

‘* Who has anything that he could say about this knife ¢ 
I don’t want you to say it yet until you have thought 
about it a little more, but I would like to know what you 
could talk about.” 

The teacher may get all these answers: “ About its 
parts.” “ About its use.” “ About itsmake.” ‘ About 
the handle.” “ About the blade.” “ About its history.” 

Now the teacher may himself be logical without saying 
so in selecting the subject most effectively. 

“Well, what will you say about the parts.” 

When all has been said that the pupil has to say, let 
it be supplemented by others. Some pupil should stand 
at the blackboard and make a record of what is said, 
abbreviating it. The teacher should give the correct 
technical terms’ promptly, that no time be lost for want 


of terms. Talk also about the kinds of knives, the man- 
ufacture, and materials. 


are not to direct them 
how to think, but you are 
to set them at work talk- 








HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


BY A. F. M. 


XXXI. The knight’s armor stands against the wall of 
the tent; the sword in its scabbard has fallen to the 
ground; the knight lies tossing in the restlessness of 
burning fever. A servant in a white dress and with a 
turban around his head stands in the doorway, bearing a 
tray laden with choice fruits and a dish piled high with 
snow, most delicious to the sick man, whose gratitude 
must be mixed with amazement as he finds from whom 
this kindness comes. 

XXXII. On a high hilltop many soldiers, the van- 
guard of an army, stand and excitedly wave and beckon 
to the ranks that cover the hillside and stretch out on the 
dusty, dreary plain below. A mounted officer gallops up, 
and with joyful eyes shares the welcome sight,—the sea, 
stretching far to the northward, its white crests flashing 
in the morning sunlight, and telling, with every gleam, of 
home and dear ones, and inspiring new hope and courage. 

XXXII. Another view of the sea, shining under the 
hot morning sun. But there are no signs of joy or glad- 
ness on the faces of the many who are crowding on the 
shore,—nothing but strange and sad disappointment. 
Some of the little ones,—for there are crowds of tired, 
foot-sore, and half-famished children,—are weeping bit- 
terly as they look in vain for the miraculous opening 
through the breakers, that steadily roll up, wave after 
wave. 

XXXIV. Such a dainty little girl, and hardly twelve 
years old! Yet her beautiful face is very sad, and her 
childish form draped in the deepest of mourning. Her 
widow’s veil of heavy crape is thrown aside as she leans 
against the railing of the vessel and gazes back at the 
white cliffs of the land where a third of her short life has 
been spent, first with tender care and affection, then in 
hardship, sorrow, and suffering. 

XXXV. On the stout door of a church a friar is nail- 
ing long strips of paper closely covered with writing. We 
cannot see his face, but the very way in which he holds 
his hammer shows how firm and determined he is. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF NOV. 15. 


21. Sorbolo, conveying the fleet from Venice to Lake Garda. 
22. Barthelemy, the priest, and the “‘ sacred lance,’’ that was 
to deliver Antioch into the hands of the Crusaders. 

23. Francis Key. 

24, Attila, the Hun, at Aquileia. 

25. The ‘‘ Two Margarets,’’ Scottish Covenanters, 

26. Nicolas Copernicus. 

27. Henry Y. of England, 

28. Pheidippides. 

29. Joss Pritz and the banner of the 





jacket, We have been #0 anxious for him to be analyt 


“‘Bund-schyh,"" 
80, Zevobla, Queen of Palmyra, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


———_— 


BUSINESS IDEAS. 


Teachers are ‘‘kittle cattle.’ Honest in the main, they yet 
have queer ideas of business as a rule. Who but a teacher would 
think of asking a dealer to send him about ten dollars worth of 
goods and when, months later, payment is requested, indignantly 
send them all back, at the dealer's expense, with the remark, that 
in future another firm would be patronized ? The dealer was at 
considerable trouble to oblige this person, and his reward was a 
large deficit in express charges, to say nothing of interest. 

Do teachers consider that last item merely an interesting but ab- 
stract part of the arithmetic, not to be applied to practical, daily 
life ? It would seem so, else how can we account for the genuine 
wrath of a lady recently,on receiving a hint that books ordered in June 
ought not to remain unpaid for until November? ‘‘ Why, I never 
had a publisher ask for payment while out of town for the summer, 
before.’’ Publishers are truly a patient and long-suffering class, and 
doubtless the lady would be shocked if accused of theft, yet is not 
time money ? nay, is it not priceless ? Let us take this one account 
and follow it: 

Value of bocks sent, 
Cost of express, ° ° 
Postage on statement and cost of print- 





$10.00 
-35 (a low estimate. ) 





ing the same, Jaly, > 038% 
- ai August. 1, 03% 
‘ a September 1, 03% 
a 4 October 1, 0346 
~ iy November 1, 0346 
Postage on polite letter, é -02 
Postage on receipted bill, . 02 
Interest on $10, June 1 to Nov. 15, 324 
.89 
Cost of manufacture. $7. Total expense, 7.89 


Net profit, $2.11 

: Immense, is it not ? and nothing is said about the cost of clerk 
hire necessary to make out about 1,000 of such statements every 
month, and to post every one of these accounts on a new ledger at 
frequent intervals. Of the above showing 54 cents of the expense 
was simply useless, and the dealer was as clearly robbed of it as 
though the customer had stolen a book of that value. It doesn’t 
matter ? indeed! multiply it by 1,000, and then see! And does it 
matter nothing in its effect upon your own character, my friend ? 
You Say younever did it. We must believe you since you say so. 
We will even believe that you never wrote to a dealer ‘*Send me 
one copy Jack Robinson, price 15 cents, on receipt of which I will 
at once remit.’’ You of course remembered that it costs as much 
to post an account of 15 cents as one of 15,000 cents! Of course! 

— & Co. 
nw 


SPELLING CRANKS. 


In the JOURNAL of Oct. 11, an article on ‘‘ Spelling Phonet- 
ieally’’ dubs the spelling reformer a “ spelling crank.’? Who, 
then, is not a spelling crank ? We are all using symbols or devices 
that have been introduced from time to time for purposes precisely 
analogous to the changes which the reformers of to-day propose to 
introduce. If the title of ‘crank ’’ is appropriate to the professed 
reformer, it is appropriate to Mr. Morse himself, for he follows in 
the wake of reform in more ways than one. The only difference 
between the two is that theso-called crank has cut the path through 
the forest, and Mr. Morse is content to walk placidly in it. One 
of the two is, therefore, always ahead, and the other is always 
behind. 

To Mr. Morse’s statement, ‘‘ Once start the fashion of phonetic 
spelling and one man’s spelling is as good as another’s,’’ I reply 
by asking whether that holds good in the phonetically spelled lan- 
guages. The Spanish and Datch were reformed, the German is 
reforming, the Italian has not been deformed and does not need 
reform. Do persons writing these languages spell as they please, 
or have they an inviolable standard of right ? 

Once more. Mr. Morse says that children are ‘‘ not shockt at 
any inconsistency in spelling.’’ The truth is the logical faculty, as 
well as the moral faculty, is always ‘‘shuckt’’ at any inconsistency in 
anything. But shock or no shock, the fact that a child wastes 
from two to three years in learning to spell, when the children of 
other tongues are occupying that time in something more useful 
and less harmful, that fact alone ought to shock the parent and the 
teacher if it doesn’t shock the child. 

That a complete phonetic reform is feasible at present, I doubt. 
That a partial reform in the right direction is feasible, is proved 
by the evidence, that Mr. Morse himself adopts it. May he live 
long enough to go further—and faster. 


Philadelphia. PATTERSON DvuBots. 


—_———~.—_—_—_ 


‘BUSINESS LETTERS.” 


I have just read in your issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for the Ist inst. a curious paper by ‘‘ J. McE. Drake,’’ on ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Letters,’ in which he (or she) makes some off-hand assertions 
that will hardly bear examination. 

In the first place he (or she), after laying down the law to the 
youngsters who are learning to write business letters, and after 
insisting on ‘clearness’? and the unmistakable “‘ signature ’’ 
bas himself (or herself) sent a communication through the JouR- 
NAL to me, and given his (or her) name as J. McE. Drake. Is 
this a man or a woman? Suppose I am inclined to write to him 
(or her), thanking him (or her) for his (or her) valuable article, 
shall I begin with, ‘‘ Dear Madam,”’ or with the ‘‘ unnatural ex- 
pression,’’ “‘ Dear Sir’’ ? 

Then why or how is ‘‘ Dear Sir” always “‘in the way” and “‘a 
waste of effort’ ? Is it a “‘ waste of effort’ for a gentleman (or 
lady) to be courteous ? Have the charming manners of our ances- 
tors nocharm for J. McE. Drake? 1s ‘‘ Yourstraly ’’ meaningless, 
as he (or she) says it is? ‘To the minds of many of us it would be a 
good thing if we should recall and use again some of the fine, 
courtly methods of address and signature which were used by 
Washington and Franklin. 4 

Farthermore, he (or she) says, “ There is no need of adding 
pouty” to the addross on the envelope, ‘‘ The U, 8. mail service 











is ubliged to deliver a letter if the post-office and state are given.”’ 
Does not he (or she) know that the government a few years ago 
sent circulars all over the country asking that, except in the case 
of large cities, the county should be added, when known, as thus 
the expedition of letters would be increased and the work of the 
clerks diminished ? 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. GEORGE GORDON. 
a n! 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


In an article in your issue of Oct. 18, Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the 
Rhode Island Normal School, presented the true method of teach- 
ing the metric system. Now I wish to supplement his article by 
adding that Bradbury's Eaton's Practical Arithmetic puts the 
metric system where it belongs, treats it as it is actually used in 
metric countries, and as it would be treated if the old system, or 
rather lack of system, were obsolete. The pages containing the 
metric system can be obtained, separately, of the publishers, 
Thompson, Brown, and Co., Boston, together with apparatus for 
illustrating the system, including the liter in the form of a cubical 
dish into which slides a block weighing exactly a kilogram, with 
contents exactly a cubic decimeter. This one piece of apparatus 
shows the relations of the metric tables to each other in the best 
postible way. 

No teacher of the metric system can afford to be without this 
apparatus, TEACHER. 

——— ee 


PATRIOTIC SONGS IN SCHOOL. 


I notice in a recent number of the JouRNAL “ Patria’s’’ plaint 
on the ignorance of the children; he says they do not know ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,’’ etc. He asks for teachers to report what 
they know in the matter; i. ¢., what they know of the ignorance, 
not of the songs. 

I taught to a hundred children last year the words of ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner.’’ They learned it with avidity, as did they also 
the ** Gettysburg Oration,’’—Lincoln’s,—and many other selections 
from speeches and poems, with now and then a psalm thrown in to 
save, perhaps, too mach American patriotism. These children 
found the songs quite as inspiring now and here in Hoosierdom as 
did their teacher a generation ago in an old red schoolhouse away 
among the hills of Yankeedom. 

The authors of the school readers are in fault partly; mostly we, 
the teachers, are to blame for the fact that the children know so 
little of the gems of American literature. 

Terre Haute. E. W. P. 


——_—_>—— 


CIGARETTE SMOKING. 


From observation and inquiry I have found that the practice of 
cigarette smoking is quite prevalent among the boys of the school 
where I teach. As I would like to talk over the matter with some 
of them, and do not feel that I can do it successfully, would you, 
through the colamns of your paper, give some suggestions which 
would be of help to me? or, if that is not in accordance with your 
custom, name a few of the best books on the subject. 

Rockland, Mass. SUBSCRIBER, 


[ Will teachers who have had experience answer this.—ED. | 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Give us the name of the ‘‘ prince of meanness,’’ mentioned in 
your last issue, or at least give his occupation and address. 
ALL MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS. 


— General Morgan’s lately published article on the metric sys- 
tem has attracted the attention of teachers. Would it not be well 
to use the system in giving dimensions of books in your notices? It 
would tend to familiarize teachers with the terms. In my own 
work I use the system altogether and find the pupils readily adopt- 
ing it. A. 8. 
Jefferson, N. Y. 





— The ‘three friends’’ to whom Whittier refers in his poem, 
‘* Tent on the Beach,’’ are James T. Fields, Bayard Taylor, and 


himself. He refers to himself in the lines :— 


** And one there was a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfill 

Had left the muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song 

A weapon in the war with wrong.”’ 


This, of course, refers to Whittier’s noble use of his poetic gifts 
in the anti-slavery cause. 
Mr. Fields is the one of whom the poet says :— 


** His boyhood fancies not outgrown, 

He loved himself the singer’s art ; 
Tenderly, gently by his own 

He knew and jadged the author’s heart.’’ 


And Bayard Taylor is spoken of as “‘ the free cosmopolite.”’ 
MASSACHUSETTS, 








FACTS. 





WORDS. 

Hercules, son of jupiter, famed for strength,—herculean, almost 
limitless strength. 

Hermes, thrice great for his great virtue and learning, first divided 
the day into hours, and was alchemist preéminent, — hermetical, 
sealed so that nothing can escape. 

Tantalus, condemned to be plunged in water with choice fruits 
hanging oveg him without the power to satisfy his hunger, and io 
water up to his chin that he could not drink though desperately 
thirsty,—tantalize, create desire by offering things that cannot be 
taken. 

Chimera, mythological monster with h 
goat, and tail of dragon,—chimerica/, 
osived, 





ead of a lion, body of a 
wildly or fancifully con- 


— 








Mausolus, king of Caria for whom a stately monument was erected 
by his widow, — mausoleum, impressive, sepulchral monument. 
Tonti, an Italian of the 17th century who invented what is known 


jas the fontine plan of sharing at death the annual payments of a 
brotherhood in life. 


Galvani, of Bologna, the discoverer of the art of ga/vanizing. 
Volta, of Milan, who early in this century devised the apparatus 
for developing electric currents by chemical action known as vol- 
taic induction, 

Mesmer, German physician, born 1734, the first great promoter 
of animal magnetism,—mesmerism, art of producing an abnormal 
state of the nervous system. 

Guillotin, a French physician who invented the guillotine from 
humane motives at the time of the French Revolution. 

Hector, Trojan warrior, whose great failing was a tendency to 
boastful confidence, threatening harm that he did not accomplish. 

— Lynch was the first to be lynched by a mob without law or 
order, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Texas is eight hundred and twenty-five miles one way by seven 
hundred and forty the other. 

St. Catharine's lighthouse, on the Isle of Wight, possesses the 
most powerful electric arc-light in the world. The light devyel- 
oped is equal to 60,000 candles. 

A flowering plant has never been found within the Antarctic circle, © 
but in the Arctic region there are 762 kinds of flowers, but their 
colors are not so bright or varied as those of warmer regions. 
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All communications for this Department shonld be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 





CLASSICAL EXAMINATION. 


GREEK — FIRST YEAR. 


I. Translation (at sight). 
Aapeiw nai Tapvodrida hoav raideg dbo, Gv mpecBirepoc, uév hv 
"Apragépénc, vewrepoc dé Kivoc, éxe? (when) 7 TeAevT? Tod Biov 
éyyd¢ (near) 7v, Aapeiog, ei¢ Lapdew réurer dyyeAov dc, Epwrhcee 
Kipov mapeiva: rapa ty matpi. 6 5 obv dyyedog rovei radta 6 de 
Kipoc dva—GBaiver (goes up) el¢ BafSvAdva. érre? dé Aapelog 
redevtad tov Biov,’Apragépén¢e Bacidetc éori, nai Kipog dva~Baives 
ele THY abroad dpynv.. 
II, Inflection. 
1, Decline. Explain phonetic changes, 
tr, Tlapvoarid: ; of raidec¢; tw marpi; 6 Baothedc. 
2. Give synopsis and conjagate. 
méurera in Fut. ; TeAevtd in 1 Aor. Ind, ; dvaBaivecin Pres. 


Formation. ‘ 
1. Form Ace. Sing. from vav, KAiuax, duyad, roAL, eped. 


Ill. 


2. ‘© Voe. Sing. from Aiuev, daiuor, raw, KAyuax. 
3. “ Dative Plu. from KAwr, orwpart, yevec, Tod. 
4. Form stems from zoe, Fut. 1 Aor, 2 Aor. Pres, 
‘ “ “e épwra “é a) “ce e 
e “ee te Baa ia ee e se 
5. Form adj’s and adv’s from wevdeg Comp. Sup. 
ee ia) Lad eé Taxv se “ce 
“ce “e ta ‘é Owdpov “e ce 
“ce fi “ oni éwo é “é 


[V. Recomposition. 

1. Cyrus was younger than Artaxerxes, 

2. Xenophon said that Darius sent for Cyrus. 

8. Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, became king. 

4. Cyrus will go up to Sardis as quickly as possible. 
5. If Darius dies, Cyrus will go up quickly. 

6. Who was Parysatis ? The mother of Cyrus. 


Wooster University, Preparatory Dept. J. T. Ewrna, 


LATIN TRANSLATIONS, 
Translate : 

Caesar necessariis rebyus imperatis ad cohortandos milites, quam 
in partem fors obtulit, decucarrit, et ad legionem decimam devenit. 
Milites non longiore oratione cohortatus, quam uti suae pristinae 
virtutis memoriam retinerent neu perturbarentur animo bostiumque 
impetum fortiter sustinerent; quod hon longius hostes aberant, 
quam quo telum adjici posset, proelii committendi signum dedit. 
Atque in alteram partem item cohortandi causa profectus pugnan- 
tibus occurrit. Temporis tanta fuit exiguitas hostiumque tam 
paratus ad dimicandam animus, ut non modo ad insignia accom- 
modanda sed etiam ad galeas induendas scutisque tegimenta detru- 
denda tempus defuerit. Quam quisque ab opere in partem casu 
devenit, quaeque prima signa conspexit, ad haec constitit, ne in 
quaerendis suis pugnandi tempus dimitteret. 


Translate (at sight) : , SS 

Interim ad Labienum per Remos incredibili celeritate de victoria 
Caesaris fama perfertur, ut cum ab hibernis Ciceronis milia passuam 
abesset circiter sexaginta, eoque post horam nonam diei Caesar per- 
venisset, ante mediam noctem ad portas castrorum clamor oriretur, 
quo clamore significatio, victoriae gratulatioque ab Remis Labieno 
fieret. Hac fama ad Treviros perlata, Indutiomarus, qui postero 
die castra Labieni oppugnare decreverat, noctu profuzit copiasque 
omnes in Treviros reducit. Caesar Fabium cum sua legione re- 
mittit in hiberna, ipse cum tribus legionibus circum Samarobrivam 
trinis hibernis hiemare constituit ; et quod tanti wotus Galliae ex- 
stiterant, totam hiemem ipse ad exercitum manere decrevit. Nam 
illo incommodo de Sabini morte perlato, omnes fere Galliae civi- 
tates de bello consultabant, nuncios legationesque in omnes partes 
dimittebant, et quid reliqui consilii caperent atque unde initium 
belli fieret explorabant nocturnaque in locis desertis concilia habe- 
bant. 








Dr. Dio Lewis, who abhors drugs as a rule and practices hygiene, 
is frank enough, however, to say, over his signature, ** Tf I found 
myself the victim of a serious kidney trouble, I should use Warner’s 
Safe Cure because I am satisfied it is not injurious. The medical 
profession stands helpless in the presence of more than one such 
malady.” 

An old proverb says: If a person dies without the services of a 


doctor, then a coroner must be called in and a jury empaneled to 
inquire and determine upon the cause of death; but if a doctor 
attended the case, then no coroner aud jury are needed, a9 every 


body knows why the person died, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOV. 


TALK of justice frequently covers a deal of 








injustice 
in action. 

WE must be cordially united in our loyalty to the com- 
mon schools. 

Happy the teacher who knows enough not to drive or 
be driven, professionally. 

WHEN you are not in school do not let the thought of 
the school tyrannize you. 

Tue Schoolmistresses’ Clubs are prospering as well as 
the Schoolmasters’ Clubs. By and by we shall have a 
Teachers’ Club, pure and simple. 

Tue president of the National Educational Association, 
A. P. Marble, Ph.D., telegraphs that the next meeting of 
the Association will be held at Nashville, July 16, 1889. 

ALWAYs inquire of a teacher for his home, friends, 
fraternal, social, literary, or church life before you ask 
for his school. Some teachers never ask for anything 
but ‘‘ the school.” 

TeacHeErs are of two classes, those who are ready to 
please, and to be pleased whatever comes in their way, and 
those who will neither please nor be pleased whatever 
way things go. In which class are you ? 








Tue Proceedings of the National Council of Education 
for 1888 are published in pamphlet form, and should be 
in the library of every teacher. It contains valuable 
papers upon the Elective System, Colleges, Books on 
Pedagogy, Agricultural Schools, Waste in Elementary 
Education, The Business Side of City School Systems. 








Boston has 1,264 teachers, 152 men and 1,112 women, 
800 of whom have graduated from normal schools. 
More than one half of these have served the city more than 
ten years, and more than one fifth, or 253, at least twenty 
years. ‘The percentage of normally trained teachers, and 
the average long service account largely for the superi- 
ority of the Boston schools. 








PuBLic EDUCATION in San Francisco receives marked 
favor in the selection of six ladies and six gentlemen to 
serve as members of the board of education. The selection 
was made by a committee of twenty-five citizens of 
high character, appointed at a recent political convention, 
and includes men and women of the best qualifications, 
without regard to party affiliations. 








Ir 1s worthy of note that Professor Huxley argues in 


ing of the Bible in the publie schools., ‘He considers it 


the best possible means of promoting social and public 
morals, and forming noble characiers. He regards the 
Bible as best suited to instil into the minds of the young 
sentiments of humanity, benevolence, and charity. Com- 
ing from an acknowledged skeptic, such testimony is 
worthy of serious consideration. 








WE publish on the “Notes and Queries,” page a pub- 
lisher’s complaint of teachers. It is a vigorous putting 
of the question and can do teachers no harm. We think 
the same general complaint is made by all who deal specially 
with any class of professional men. Traders who deal with 
clergymen alone complain that they, too, let their bills 
lie and resent any criticism. We have heard similar 





complaints from those who deal specially with physicians. 
Those who have a specialty have many advantages, but 
tome disadvantages. Teachers certainly want to exercise 
great care in these regards, and avoid the justice of 
such criticisms. 








Tue Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association is to 
have a paper by Prof. B. F. Tweed, reviewing the schools 
of Massachusetts for sixty years, which promises to be of 
rare historic value. Indeed, the whole program, which 
appears in another column, is unusually strong. It is not 
often that Prof. Wm. Gallagher of Easthampton, Secre- 
tary Dickinson, George M. Wahl of Braintree, Professor 
Preble of Harvard, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, George H. Martin, 
Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf, George A. Walton, Miss 
Bessie E. Howes of New Haven, Superintendent Dan- 
forth of Bridgewater, Dr. T. M. Balliet of Springfield, 
Ray Greene Huling, N. T. Allen, C. W. Parmenter, and 
Alexander E. Frye appear on the program of a state 
association. 








Mr. CuArzes H. Ham, of Chicago, speaks in a recently 
issued leaflet of a concerted movement on the part of 
certain professional educators to hinder the progress of 
reform in educational measures. Mr. Ham would never 
make such an assertion was he not thoroughly con- 
vinced that he was right, for he is above all tricks in ar- 
gument. We have reason to suspect that others have 
brought themselves to take the same position. He says, 
also, that the National Educational Association elected 
the president for the reason, mainly, that he poses as the 
champion of the opposition to manual training. 

While having the highest respect for Mr. Ham’s can- 
dor, we are quite sure he is in error regarding the atti- 
tude of “ certain professional educators” as he certainly 
is in the matter of President Marble’s election. It is 
true that Mr. Marble has made some very keen points in 
the discussion of manual training, he has been much 
more prominent in his opposition to the Blair bill. Now 
the Association is a unit practically in regard to federal 
aid to education, and no one in the country would suspect 
that the Association would elect any man to its presi- 
dency. because of his opposition to the Blair bill,—the 
s#me is practically true regarding his attitude on manual 
training. 

Mr. Marble was elected president because it was the 
most natural thing in the world to do, and because of his 
personal popularity ; and the warmest friends of the Blair 
bill, of manual training, of Colonel Parker, at whom he 
has fired some hot shot, and of the evening high schools, 
that he has attacked, all combined to make his nomina- 
tion and election as hearty as it was unanimous. He was 
secretary of the Association as early as 1870 and again in 
1874: was treasurer in 1875 and 1876, and it has been 
the custom when any man has for several years borne}. 
these burdens to honor him with the presidency. The 
National Educational Association never has arrayed and 
never will array itself against manual training. It 
is not an issue of such character and moment as would 
be indicated by such an attitude. The Association 
in its active membership embraces the most progres- 
sive men in the country, and they will never array 
themselves against any movement that is, in its general 
tendency, progressive. It is true that in and out of 
the Association there are men, like Secretary Dickinson 


lead in the advocacy of this innovation, but éi men ‘tte are 
ready to oppose it are few. The men who object to it 
because of prejudice are an unimportant factor in eduea- 
tional life. Manual training has come to stay. There 
are differences of opinion as to methods, as to value, but 
arithmetic will be ruled out of the schools about as soon 


as the manual arts. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Superintendent Higbee, in his annual report, says there 
are 21,344 schools in the state. The average length of 
the school year, exclusive of Philadelphia, is 7.17 months, 
an increase of eight per cent., which we think the largest 
in the country. There are 8,915 male teachers and 12,- 
253 female teachers. We doubt if any other state in the 
Union has three quarters as many male as female teach- 
ers. The average monthly pay for male teachers, outside 
of Philadelphia, is $37.12; for females, $29 60, a less 
difference than is found in other states. While the num- 
ber of teachers is 313 less than last year, the total amount 
paid teachers is $371,060 more. The decrease in the 
number of teachers results from the very general employ- 
ment of the same teachers summer and winter. The 
number of pupils, outside of Philadelphia, is 831,367, an 
increase of 10,556. 

Superintendent Higbee pleads eloquently for better 
school inspection in the rural districts and small villages 
of the state. County supervision does not meet the case. 
He shows himself to be in earnest in demanding the in- 
troduction of the study of civil government into the com! 
mon schools, also of household economy, manual training, 


physiology and hygiene. 








A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


A private note from John T. Prince, agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, who is spending a 
year and more studying abroad, contains so many inter- 
esting paragraphs that we presume upon old acquaint- 
ance, and extract a few for our readers. The flavor is as 
good as ‘the information. It is dated Berlin, Germany, 


Nov. 1 :— 


With the multiplicity of things here in Germany to see and hear, 
I am somewhat in the dilemma of the ‘‘ old woman who lived in a 
shoe,’’ if I may be permitted to compare her limited abiding place 
to my limited time. I always supposed that her embarrassment 
was due not so much to the large number of children she had as to 
the close quarters she was compelled to occupy. However, I am 
thankful for the time I have, I assure you. 

I am at present attending two courses of lectures in pedagogy in 
the university,—one by Paulsen and the other by Déring,—also 
courses in pedagogy and geography, given in the evening to the 
teachers of Berlin by the professors of the Men’s Normal School. 
The rest of my time is spent in visiting schools of all kinds, in 
meeting school men, and in reading professional literature. 

Yesterday and the day before I visited some of the public insti- 
tutions here in company with Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of the New 
Worcester University, and Professor Hill, of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
University. Among the things we saw was the School Museum, 
consisting of pedagogical books and of such apparatus as is used in 
the schools. There is another institution of the same kind under 
the charge of an association of teachers. We need something of 
the kind in Massachusetts. I wish the state would authorize me to 
spend here five thousand dollars for such an object. If this city 
ean afford to pay ove thousand dollars a year for this purpose, 
Massachusetts can afford to give the modest sum I have named. 
Think what a blessing a collection of the best books and apparatus 
would be to the teachers and school authorities of the Common- 
wealth. 

Among other diversions, I occasionally attend teachers’ meetings, 
of which there seem to be an endless variety and number. But in 
common with all German men, the members of these associations 
must have their beer and tobacco. While a speaker is propound- 
ing some of the weightiest principles his hearers are quietly sipping 
their beer or smoking,—or doing both alternately. The officers, 
of course, do their share; indeed, judging from the number of 
glasses which the president called for one evening lately, one would 
suppose that a capacity for drinking beer is one of the necessary 
qualifications of his office. 

Of my movements in the future I cannot say. For a few weeks, 
at least, I shall remain here and then “move on.’”’ I only wish 
that you were enjoying with me the privilege of this ‘‘ off year”’ 
in this land of philosophers. 


If Massachusetts had the courage of her convictions it 
would be an easy matter to get the appropriation sug- 


” 





and Dr. Harris, who do not see in manual training a 





remedy for “all the ills that flesh is heir to”; there are 


gested. The time will come when the state will follow the 
"example of foreign governments in the matter of generous 


the Contemporary Review in favor of retaining the read-| other men in large numbers who are not prepared to take the provision for professional aid, 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The Boston school excitement is at its height. The 
only thing the friends of the public school have to fear is 
some serious blunder on the part of their friends. 

The Democratic city convention, by a unanimous vote, 
declared its wish to keep the publie school question out of 
politics, and in evidence of good faith appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Republican leaders regarding the 
nomination of a non-partisan ticket,—composed of men of 
prominence in educational affairs, who should have uni- 
versal public confidence, the names to appear upon both 
tickets. The remarks made in this convention were all 
that could be desired by friends of the public schools. 
Some of the Republican papers were outspoken in their 
advocacy of this solution of the present difficulties; but 
it was generally understood, within twenty-four hours, 
that the committee representing the women, that repre- 
senting the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
the committee of one hundred, were all opposed to such 
combined action, and the Republican corivention on Fri- 
day evening was emphatic in its opposition to such a 
union of forces, and appointed a committee of twenty-five, 
one from each ward, to make nominations. It is safe to 
say that there was never such honest division of sentiment 
on this question as at this juncture. 
sion depends upon his interpretation of the premises. 
The questions that each man answers for himself before 
he makes up his mind as to the wisest course to pursue, 
are these: Are those who make this proposition for a non- 
partisan ticket sincere? Is their concession a confession 
of anxiety lest the eleven new members shall be antago- 
nistic to their interests? Is it merely a desire to take the 
mayoralty question out of the range of school excitement ? 
Will they continue the non-partisan feature after the pres- 
ent excitement abates ? 

Another range of questions is sure to come to the 
front : Will a public-school ticket secure help to a change 
in the mayoralty? Will the Republicans nominate a 
rigidly partisan ticket? Are they reasonably sure of vic- 
tory atthe polls? Ifthey nominate and fail toelect will the 
wisdom of their leaders be impeached ? Would or would 
not a certain “half loaf” be better than an uncertain 
“whole loaf,” or no loaf at all? Is the principle one 
that makes compromise impossible? If the Republicans 
nominate and fail to elect, will the Legislature pro- 
vide that the committee in the future be appointed by the 
mayor, the supreme court, or the board of education ? 

Every friend of the public schools chiefly desires that 
the action taken shall be such as to accomplish the great- 
est permanent good to the public school system. There 
was never an hour when wise leadership was so greatly 
demanded. It is devoutly to be hoped that reason, not 
prejudice, the triumph of the public school idea rather 
than the glory of an hour, and great principles rather 
than transient policy shall reign. We claim no superior 
wisdom, and freely confess our inability to answer all of 
these questions to our satisfaction, but this we know, that 
whether wise or otherwise, the question must go to vote. 
Politicians of both parties would gladly have it otherwise : 
conservative men of all shades of belief would prevent it, 
but they might as well try to stay Niagara upon the brink, 
or quiet the Whirlpool rapids with a breath as to prevent 
the issue at the polls. Five months of constant excite- 
ment have created a condition that only voting will satisfy. 
It is not a question of policy, hardly one of principle, but 
it is a matter of necessity. 


Every man’s conclu- 








BOSTON LETTER. 





H. H. Lincoln, for forty-two years a teacher in the Boston schools, 
was one of the most effective speakers at the great public meeting 
in Tremont Temple.——Miss Catherine T. Simonds has completed 
fifty years of honorable service in the Franklin School, and will 
retire from the profession inthe near future. The Franklin School 
Association, Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, president, will make 
the annual meeting in January a reunion in her honor, presenting 
her a testimonial worthy the woman and her service. 

* * * 

Harvard University is to send out an expedition under Prof. W. 
H. Pickering to make an exhaustive study of the total eclipse in 
California, January 1, 1889, which will take place at 2 p. m., being 
visible the remainder of the afternoon over a strip of this country 
120 miles wide. It will be seen as a sunset phenomenon, total, in 
Canada, as far east as Lake Superior. The sun will set in partial 
eclipse as far east as New York State. The Harvard Observatory 


party will take a position near the town of Willow, in the Sacra- 
mento valley, 200 miles from San Francisco, at an altitude of 2,000 
feet above the sea level. Professor Pickering will be accompanied 
by A. Lawrence Rotch, Samuel Bailey, E. S. King, and Robert 
Black. They will have a five-inch and a four-inch photographing 
camera. Each produces an image of one-fourth-inch diameter. 
They will have a quadruplex instrument for measuring the bright- 
ness of the corona. They have complete apparatus for photo- 
graphing the spectrum. 
* * * 

The Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Club holds meetings on the second 
Saturday of each month at the Quincy House. At the last meeting 
the subject for discussion was : ‘‘ Is the No-Recess Plan Desirable ?”’ 
A very able argument in its favor was presented by Mr. Thomas 
W. Davis of East Cambridge; Mr. John S. Hayes of Somer- 
ville took the opposite side and advanced strong reasons for contin- 
uing to have recesses. The question was further discussed by Mr. 
John W. McDonald of Stoneham, Mr. F. S. Hotaling of Framing- 
ham, Mr. Herbert H. Bates of Cambridge, Mr. A. L. Harwood of 
Newton, and others. 

These meetings are fully attended, and of unusual interest. 

* * * 


The School of Drawing and Painting of the Museum of Fine Arts 
is to have, through the generosity of an anonymous friend, a 
‘travelling scholarship’’ for young’ painters, Only men under 
thirty, residents of New England, professional students of painting, 
dependent on their own exertions, are eligible. The successful 
applicant will pass three years among the art schools of Europe 
receiving an allowance of $600 a year for the same. 

* * * 

Supt. George A. Littlefield is a genius in the management of 
educational meetings. Who else could have brought to Boston, at 
a quiet meeting’ of school superintendents, men like James Mac- 


Alister, superintendent of the Philadelphia schools; Jadge A. S. 
Draper, state superintendent of schools, New York; Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, state superintendent, New Hampshire; W. T. Harris, 
L.L.D.; Hon. John W. Dickinson, Supt. E. P. Seaver of Boston, 
and seventy other men, any five of whom would have made an ordi- 
nary association or institute a marked success. 

* * 7 


The Class Department of the Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association on Berkeley Street, under the supervision of Miss C. V. 
Drinkwater, is one of the most sensible philanthropic and economic 


phases ef our city life. Better than any argument in its favor is a 
statement of its work each week of the winter: 

Monday Evenings.—Stenography, Mr. 8S. G. Greenwood; Type- 
writing, Mrs. Greenwood ; Commercial Arithmetic, Miss S. E. Rob- 
erts; Elementary French, Prof. Paul Louis Guerin ; Cooking, Mrs. 
Clara S. Hays; Normal Bible Class; A. E. Winship. 

Tuesday Evenings.— Bookkeeping, Miss Roberts; Penmanship, 
Miss L. L. Burgess; Advanced French, Prof. Guerin ; German, 
Miss A. C. Burchardt ; Gymnasium, Miss Hope W. Narey; Dress- 
making, Miss Grace H. Tucker; Cooking, Mrs. Hays; Chautau- 
qua Circle, Dr. E. M. White. - 

Wednesday Evenings.—Stenography, Elementary French; Sing- 
ing Class, Mr. Harry Benson; Cooking. 

Thursday Evenings.—Letter Writing, etc., Miss A. E. Carr; 
Penmanship, German; Dress Fitting, Miss H. A. Sprague and 
Mrs. E. C. Wheeler; Cooking, Gymnasium. 

‘riday Evenings.—Stenography, Bookkeeping, Arithmetic and 
Geography, Advanced French. WARREN WINTHROP. 








THIS AND THAT. 





** And when the world shall link your names 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, ‘ These were mine !’’’ 
— Whittier. 

— The first woman to be elected to a school trusteeship in New 
Hampshire is the wife of Senator Blair. 

— Mrs. John A. Logan is reported as about to become the editor 
of a new magazine, to be called the Home Journal. 

— The new Woman’s College, in Baltimore, claims that its fa- 
cilities for physical training are superior to those of any woman’s 
college in the world. 
— The last literary work on which Mrs. Craik was engaged was 
an article for the Forum, entitled, by a pathetic coincidence, 
‘* Nearing the End.’’ 

— It is said that before leaving New York Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett signed a contract with the New York Ledger to write a 
story for which she will receive $15,000, the largest sum ever paid 
a woman for any single story. 

— Gen. B. F. Butler has a very interesting article in the North 
American Review upou the “ Yellow Fever, and its Prevention,’’ 
in which he relates his experience in making New Orleans a healthy 
city, which it has since remained. 

— Will S. Monroe, superintendent of schools at Nanticoke, 
Penp., is one of the popular institute teachers of the season in his 
own state and in New Jersey. Our readers, familiar with his 
way of stating methods and principles, will not wonder at this. 

— A congress of women will be held next year in Paris, to cele- 
brate the centenary of the great revolution. For three weeks the 
congress will be national, after which, for eight days, women from 
all parts of the world will be invited to take part. It is stated 
that 25,000 women will be invited for July 22. 

— More than six thousand copies of Kate Sanborn’s book on 
Eminent Women have been sold in New Zealand. Miss Sanborn is 
now collecting material for a volume on the eminent women of 
New York. ; 

— The youngest soldier in the war of the Rebellion,—Alfred C. 
White,—is now pastor of the Universalist church at Amesbury, 
Mass. He was mustered into the Sixty-ninth Ohio Regiment as 
drummer boy when but eight years old. 

— George W. Vanderbilt has bought a large tract of land in 
North Carolina, and it is reported that the Vanderbilts intend to 
devote $1,000,000 to the establishment and endowment of an indus- 





trial and mechanical school, 


FLUFF. 


BY IDA F. B. 


HE “GETS LEFT.” 


O alto, bass, soprano, too, 
In mercy list to what I say; 
You sing so fast I can’t pursue 
The even tenor of my way. 





Craddock is a county judge, but he says he never had a harder 

question to settle than what color to have his house painted. 

ai rm for the Knights of Labor: ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his 
igher.”’ 

It is a curious anomaly that the woman suffragist is the woman 

who waves (waives) her rights. 

“‘I never allow myself to get out of anything,’ said a prim 
housekeeper to a borrowing neighbor. ‘‘ Except out of fashion,” 
was the softly murmured comment. 

We recommend those persons who aim after striking effects to 
wind up the clock. . 

Tommy, when questioned as to his political tenets answered: ‘I 
suppose I am a Republican by birth.’’ 


What comes oftenest out of order? Disorder. 


A Democrat says that the “ official returns’’ of the election 
will not really be in until after the 4th of next March, 


A chiropodist printed on his business cards,— 
‘* There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.’’—Shak. 
Whereupon the cobbler put upon his sign,— 
** Dispatch is the soul of business. —Chester field. 
While the struggling doctor next door selected, — 
** How poor are they who have no patience.’’—Shak. 


Mrs, Strongmind says she doesn’t believe in burglar alarms,— 
She doesn’t want the burglar alarmed, she wants to catch him. 

‘Mr. Longpurse, [ have declared you would give me fifty 
dollars for this bouquet,’’ said a pretty girl at a fancy fair. 
‘** You make a fair prophet,’’ said the gentleman, producing the 
money. 








FOR . 1880. 


THE JOURNAL és fo be every way greatly improved the 
coming year. It will be a necessity to the profession. It is 
uniformly and intensely loyal to the cause of education ; 
favors all progressive measures; has convictions upon all 
great questions, but ignores all factional jealousies. 

It will have a large amount of every-day practical matter 
for teachers of all grades. It will treat every public 
question bearing upon the schools, promptly, courageously, 
without fanatical folly. There will be during the year a 
complete course in 
DRAWING. 

BOTANY. 
NATURAL SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, 


Civics, for grammar and 
high schools. 

PHYSIOLOGY, for primary, 
grammar and high schools. 


COOKING. MATHEMATICS, 
Woop WorK. LATIN. 
SEWING. GREEK. 


KINDERGARTEN. 

W. T. Harris, LL.D., wi/l write several articles upon 
philosophical and practical questions. He never wrote in 
so popular a vein, and his recent thinking is his best and 
most avatlable for teachers. 

MARGARET K, Situ, of she Oswego Normal School will 
write a series of articles upon the Herbartian System of 
Psychology and Pedagogy. 

CHARLES MCMuRRAY, Pu.D., of Normal, [llinots, will 
also write upon this system. Miss Smith spent a long time 
abroad and became an enthusiastic devotee to the Herbartian 
system as exemplified by one of his disciples, and Dr. 
McMurray spent four years in Germany, and ts a devotee 
to the System as exemplified by the other leading disciple. 
Miss Smith and Dr. McMurray understand Herbart better 
than any other Americans, probably. Itts the ruling sys- 
tem in Germany at the present time, but has never been pre- 
sented to American readers in any form. We take great 
delight in giving the teachers of the land their first com- 
plete and graphic view of the system, and the best they will 
have jor many years. Herbart is not translatable as Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte,and Rosenkranz are. He must be known and 
reproduced by an expert. These two writers know his sys- 
tem as embodied in the German life of to-day, the one from 
one side and the other from the other. They are among 
our most gifted writers. 

Dr. LARKIN DunTON degins November 22, a most prac- 
tical phase of Applied Psychology, and all subscribers be- 
tween now and February 1, will have the complete series 
dating from Nov. 22, all free prior to Feb. i. 

ALBERT G. BoyDEN, A.M., of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, will give the best Art of Teaching to be found. 

Dr. L. R. KLem, of Cincinnati, will have forty articles, 
every one of great value. 

Mary E, Burt’s work at the Cook County Normal 
School will be graphically presented. 

GEN. T. J. MorGAN, of Providence, will write several 





articles of great practical value. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. } 





Porticat Works. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Vols. 
I. and IL. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 8x5. Price, 
$1.50 each. 

With their usual thoughtfulness these publishers are bringing out 
in the life-time of the poet Whittier, whose days of writing are prac- 
tically past, a uniform edition of his poems in seven rare volumes 
These are rearranged, and previous collections thoroughly revised 
Hitherto discarded early poems are to be placed in an appendix in 
the final volume. Each volume will contain a portrait illustrative 
of some period in the poet’s life, that in the first volume being 
etched by 8S. A. Schaff, in 1888, after a painting by Bass Otis, a 
pupil of Gilbert Stuart in 1836; that io the second is a steel en 
graving by J. A. J. Wilcox, executed in 1888, from the origival 
painting by A. G. Hoyt in 1846. These poems have been carefully 
revised by Mr. Whittier, who has placed the date of writing, with a 
somewhat extended introduction to each. The first volume groups 
his narrative and legendary poems; the second, poems of nature, 
reminiscent and religious. 

In his introduction, speaking of a class of poems written between 
the years of 1832 and 1865, over which he seems not a little trou- 
bled, he says: ‘* Of their defects from an artistic point of view it is 
not necessary to speak. They were the earnest and often vehement 
expression of the writer's thought and feeling at critical periods io 
the great conflict between freedom and slavery. They were written 
with no expectation that they would survive the occasions which 
called them forth; they were protests, alarm signals, trampet-calls 
to action, words wrung from the writer's heart, forged at white 
heat, and of course lacking the finish and careful word selection 
which reflection and patient brooding over them might have given. 
Such as they are, they belopg to the history of the anti-slavery 
movement, and may serve as way-marks of its progress. If their 
language at times seems severe and harsh, the monstrous wrong of 
slavery which provoked it must be its excuse, if any is needed.”’ 

Mr. Whittier’s introductions to individual poems are models of 
prose composition, and are frequently sufficiently extended to be an 
especially interesting feature of the book. Each volume has also 
several pages of choice notes supplementing the introductory notes. 





Tse CuristrAN Unity or CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
$1,000 Prize Book. By H. W. Cadman. Philadelphia: The 
American recy tee eae Union. 256 pp., 8x5. 

The American Sunday-School Union is most fortunate in being 
able, through the John C. Greene Income Fund, established in 1877, 
to offer $1,000 as a premium every few years for a prize volume on 
great subjects. This latest prize v lume considers the ancient inda:- 
trial conditions fully, and presents with equal clearness the modern 
industrial conditions; it outlines the progress that has been made, 
and presents without hesitancy the uniform social-industrial condi- 
tion; discusses the ethics of ownership in a candid, philosophic 
manner; shows the mutual responsibility of capital and labor; con- 
siders the various phases of the unity of forces, the consolidation of 
labor, the duties of wage service, and finally deals with much cour 
age with the relations of Christianity to labor. The work begins 
with a vivid picture of affairs in the Roman Empire at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, when 60,000,000 slaves were compelled to 
minister to the luxury and grandeur of the Roman aristocrats. 
‘The age uf machinery, from the latter part of the last century until 
now, is shown'to have developed enormous evils for the working 
classes, although it has on the whole tended incalculably to their 
advancement. Hours of labor have been reduced from thirteen 
and fourteen per day, or more, to eleven and ten, or less. Wages 
have increased, and the laborer has comforts and luxuries in his 
home which were then out of the reach even of the well-to-do. 

On the other hand there is a dark side which the philanthropist 
and the Christian should not fail to study, Pauperism, discontent, 
injustice, riots, strikes, anarchical sentiments, show that there is a 
slumbering volcano under the modern industrial system. The 
author does not regard the modern form of the distribution of 
wealth as the final and perfect one. 





Tue Hien Scnuoot Drawine Course. By Arthur J. 
Reading. Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Carter & Co. No. 1—Free- 
hand; No. 2—Practical Geometrical Drawing; No. 3—Linear 
Perspective; No. 4—Object Drawing; No. 5—Indastrial De- 
signs. Price, 25 cents each. 

These books are fully illustrated, printed on heavy drawing 
paper, and each book is a textbook and a drawing book combined, 
No. 1 differs less than the others from the ordinary drawing book, 
and the points of departure can scarcely be explained without 
one’s having the book in hand. 

No. 2 presents the whole science of geometrical drawing. All 
the principles are given, with practice atevery point, It would 
seem as if for twenty-five cents one could learn all the principles of 
geometrical drawing from this book. 

No. 3 is an equally exhaustive, independent and practical pre- 
sentation of linear perspective. Itis an exhaustive textbook on 
this subject with occasional vacant spaces for working out the 
directions. We think the teacher would be very foolish who would 
allow the children to draw in such a book as this,—better draw in 
another book or on special drawing paper. 

No. 4 deals with object drawing and differs little from ordinary 
object drawing. 

o. 5 is an admirable presentation of the subject of which it 
treats, and yet is not distinctively an advance on other methods, 
although it must be confessed that a great deal is accomplished in 


the space. 


Great THoucuts ror Litrte Tarnxers. By Lucia T. 
Ames. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Boston: Charles H. 
Kilborn. 337 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A genius io thinking and writing is as heartily welcomed in 
America as an inventor, and there is as wide a field, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written, as there is for inventions. Miss Ames 
has proved herself a genias, both in thinking and writing. The 
present demand in the literary field is for genuinely fresh thought 
about what to say and do for boys and gi Miss Ames is a dis- 
coverer in the land of little people. er memories of her own 
child-life must be vivid, and she must have had rare opportunities 
of studyivg real children, for she taiks with them in these chapters 
as every mother will be glad to talk to her own little ones. The 
story of the creation is delightfully told, under the heading, ‘‘ The 
First Thing that Ever Happened.’’ The crudity of society before 
the days of advanced civilization is told in a chapter on ‘‘ How the 
First People Lived.”’ A brief chapter with an effective chart of 
the ages has the taking title, ‘A Time Table of the Centuries.”’ 


These chapters all bear directly or indirectly upon the thoughts of 
children about the Bible. It is a book that any teacher of little 
children might greatly profit by. 


Music at Sicnt. By J. H. Kurzenknabe, author of 
** Gates Ajar,’”’ ‘‘Silvery Echoes,’ ‘* Song Treasury,” ete. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: J H Kurzenknabe & Sons. “92 pp., 7x54 
Price, 50 ets. ; $5 per doz ; 40cts. per hundred. : 

This work contains a pew and attractive course of music lessons, 
and many suggestive hints on vocal culture. It is designed for use 
in regalar class work in the public schools, and forms a complete 
guide to self-instruction in private study of the sciences. No branch 
of school instruction contributes more to the physical benefit, moral 
culture, and happiness of the young than a knowledge of masic and 
vocal culture. The training of the voice is of priceless value; a 
pure, sweet tone is an accumplishment to be eagerly sought. Over 
one bundred and twenty pages of this carefally graded book are 
devoted to the elementary department, suited for dri!l and practice 
work, followed by one hundred and seventy-four exercises for prac- 
tice in song singing. The collection is made up of new ard orig- 
inal music. The author claims that vocal music can be introduced 
and successfully taught by his system, whether the regular teacher 
can siog or not. 


Antmat Memorrs. Part II., Birds. By Samuel Lock- 
wood, Ph D. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, & 
Co. 397 pp. 7x 4$. 

This is the second in the series of Dr. Lockwood’s readings in 
natural history, and is confined to the birds, giving an account of 
the structure of the bird, including the anatomy of a feather, the 
mechanism of the wing. the migration, and nest building of birds, 
naming the typical kinds of nests, with interesting chapters in which 
are described the eastern snow-birds; robin. redbreast, the bird of 
romance; the night heron; the cuckoos, nature’s minstrels; the 
cow bunting, the bird parasite; the Baltimore oriole, the 
heraldic bird; the woodpecker; the shrike, or butcher bird; the 
cat-bird; theowls, auks, cockatoos; the crow: the bower birds; 
the humming birds; birds of paradise; swallows, snipes, ete 
The author’s style is fascinating to the young, and the characteris- 
ties and peculiarities are most delightfully presented. The child 
once introduced in the school or home to books of this character is 
kept from the dangers of the dime novel and all foolish works of 
fiction. The chapters are broken up into short reading exercises, 
snited to sight reading in connection with the regular school reader. 
The series is one of great excellence. 


Tue Lecenp or THE OLtp Mitt, AND OTHER POEMS 
By Mrs L. B. Pillsbury. Somerville: E. D. Pillsbury. 139 
pp.; 7x44. 

Mrs. Pillsbury, whose poems have often graced the JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACGER, has been a favorite 
with many of the best literary and religious papers, but this book 
is issued by her friends, more as a tribute of respect than with the 
expectation of entering the literary field. 

Mr. Pillsbury has been a most effective teacher in several towns 
and cities of Massachusetts, and has more of his pupils in the 
teachers’ ranks than most teachers who bave not been in normal 
school work, and they will be glad to learn of this gathering 
of Mrs. Pillsbury’s poems at this time. 

She has been for eight years a great sufferer, and many of these 
lines have been written from her dictation while she bas lain un- 
able to lift even a finger. ‘They have been born out of heart-ex- 
periences, under tests of faith such as rarely come in this world, 
Entirely aside from this, there is real merit in the book. ‘A 
Legend of the Old Mill’’ has been widely copied, as has tha t of 
the ‘* Mystie River,’’ the former being a valuable contribution to 
the Songs of History literature of America. 





Wit anp Humor: Tuerk Use anv Apsuse. By 
William Matthews, LL.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. ; Bos- 
ton: C. F. Kilborn. 397 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.50. 

The world always has an appetite for wit and humor. It never 
knows or has too much of either; and after all that has been writ- 
ten, Mr. Matthews will find a ready market for, and eager listeners 
to, this latest and best presentation of the theories, uses, abuses. 
and logic of wit and humor in epigram, prosody, pun, and repartee. 
Mr. Matthews’s wit is only surpassed by his humor in discussing the 
wits, humorists, and puasters of all ages. After enjoving the rich- 
ness of these pages laden with the wealth of fun and frolic of al) 
climes, as healthful as it is brilliant, we can but feel that school 
authorities would do a good thing for their youth if they would pro- 
vide something like this for supplementary reading. It would not 
only season history, literature, and biography, but would at the 
same time throw such light upon many periods and events as to 
vivify history. 


Days Seren®. Illustrated from the Original Designs of 
Margaret MacDonald Pullman. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 10x 
14 Price, $5.00. 

The ’88 companion of Nature’s Hallelujah is more exquisitely 

bound than any of its predecessors, having a silver illuminated, 
stone-gray cover. The numerous engravings are scenes by night 
and day, of flower and vine, hill and dale, tree and shrub, rock 
and meadow, bees and birds, grain on stalk and in sheaf, with vari- 
ation of sea and sky. 
This series of books, one of which appears each year, has no 
rival in the character of art; and although distinctively holiday 
books there is no day in all the year that they have not a fascina- 
tion for old and young, the cultivated and the rustic, making them 
of permanent value in any home where they chance to go. We 
have the series in our own home, and no other books have been 
more uniformly enjoyed. 


BaBYLAND. Annual volume, 1888. Illustrated. Edited 
by editors of the Wide Awake. Boston: D. Lothrop Company, 
104 pp., 94x 7}. Price, 75 cents. 

No book for little people can be more attractive than Babyland 
for 1888. There seems to be no end of pleasant stories for the 
youngest readers,—just such stories as the little ones enjoy,—and 
the beautiful pictares furnish material for many other stories to 
ingenious papas and mammas. The covers, front and back, with 
their pictures, in the softest shades of pick and white, of babies 
blowing soap bubbles, and babies going to bed are among the most 
attractive juvenile illustrations we have ever seen. 


Warwick Brooxes’s Pencit-Picrurses or Carip Lire. 
With Biographical Reminiscences by T. Letherbrow. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 78 pp., 7 x5}. 

This charming gift book contains twenty-four beautifol pen- 
pictures of home, peace, and childbood, by the famous English 
ar ist, Warwick Brookes, and a delightful sketch of his life, The 





There are in al] forty-seven chapters, with numerous illustrations, 


pictures are very @sthetio in their 


np of the book is in keeping with the excellence of the engravings. 
Happy will be both young and old who find this gem of art and 
literature among their holiday presents. Nothing could be given 
that would tend to make lovers of art rejoice more than this bean- 


tifal little book. 


Oxtp Concorp HieHways AND Byways. By Margaret 
Sidney. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 114 pp., 9x7. : 
The very name of this book is bewitching, and suggests delight- 

ful possibilities. The handsome cover bears a gilt image of the 
famous minute man, and the pages are charming records of the 
fascinations of old Concord, given both by the author’s pen and the 
artist's pencil. Margaret Sidney is a resident of Coneord, a trusty 
guide to its beauties and an authentie relator of its histories and 
traditions. The book is a beautiful Christmas gift. 





Some Famous Art GALLERIES AND WorRKsS OF ART IN 
ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. Compi'ed by E. W. 
Boyd. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
54 pp. 7x5. Price, 50 cents. : 

This will be found invaluable for travelers who have but a limited 
time in which to see the treasures of the old world. It is really a 
carefully prepared catalogue of the world’s most famous pictures 
with their location, subjects, and authors. 





Tar Practica Home Paysicran. A Popular Guide 
for the Household Management of Diseases, Written by Drs. 
Henry A. Lyman, Christian Fenger, H. Webster Jones, and W. 
T. Belfield. Albany, N. Y.; Ross Publishing House. 1141 pp., 
44x64. Price. $5.50. ars 
The Practical Home Physician is not only valuable in its medical 

reliability, but is in advance of similar works in its educational 

value, dealing as it does, popularly and exhaustively, with sanita- 
tion, epidemics, and other matters with which the school must deal. 

The manikins and colored plates give it rare attractiveness, 





LABORATORY MANUAL oF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By R. 
P. Williams, A.M Boston: Gion & Co. 180 pp., 74x 44. 
What is the world coming to! Here is a full-sized book, with 

first-class paper and print, with the best one hundred experiments 

for the class-room, with complete directions, and abundance of 
blank space for records, with numerous tables and suggestions, the 
whole for 30 cents. 

Aut ARouND THE YEAR. IIlustrated by J. Pauline Sunter. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 4x54. Price, 50 cents. 

The most thoroughly cunning little monthly designs to accompany 
the calendar we have seen, all Jinked by the daintiest silver chain 
and the most delicate cord and tassels. Before you buy any calen- 
dar gift, look at this, 

CasseLtt & Co., New York, have recently published, in 
their Sonshine Series (50 cents), Temple House, by Elizabeth 
Stoddard. 


Avsert P. Sourawick, well known as the author of 
Quizzism and Its Key, and an acceptable story writer, has nearly 
ready for the press a novel entitled Bijou, a love story, which is 
said to be full of dramatic interest. 


In Sare Hanns, by Mary Hubbard Howell, and pub- 
lished by the American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, re- 
minds old-time lovers of Queechy, of their favorite. Joy, the hero- 
ine, is introduced to us as a child, and grows up to marry her 
youthful friend and protector, Dr. Randolph, the principal mascu- 
ine character in the story. 


WRECKED ON LABRADOR, by Winfrid A. Stearns, one 
of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s new and attractive books, is a 
delightful presentation, in a simple and nataral way, of many inter- 
esting facts about a comparatively unknown land, and yet the one 
first visited and peopled on the New Continent. It is written 
especially for young people, but will be found intensely interesting 
for older readers. 


Miss Assie H. Farrrretp has made a collection of 
Mrs. Stowe’s sententious, witty sayings, and published them under 
the title, Flowers and Fruit from the Writings oj Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Everybody knew that Mrs. Stowe’s books were fairly over- 
flowing with good things, and the Flowers and Fruit Miss Fairfield 
has given us are simply delicious. Houghton & Mifflin publish the 
book at $1.00. 


Tue Rocur, by Wm. E. Norris (Henry Holt & Co., 


New York, publishers), is a clever English story. The rogue, 
Tom Heywood, is always on the point of getting in too deep water, 
bat partly because he is a clever swimmer and partly because luck 
favors him, he is never quite over his ears. He narrowly escapes 
prosecution for unlawful speculation with other people's money, 
almost becomes a bigamist, doesn’t quite succeed in driving bis 
sister into an unbappy marriage to save himself from exposure, and 
finally marries well, has a fortune left him, and becomes a respect- 
able member of society. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


_Tyarglert and Outlaws; by Thomas Wentworth Higginson; price, 81.60. 
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Tice, $1 ro.” Boston: Roberts Bros. + Wy Be Bet Aan 
ace aratory French Reader; by 0. B. Super, Ph.D. Boston: D. 0. Heath 


Oid Stories with New Lessons; by Benjamin B. Comegys.—— 
Commentary on the Gospel according to Meee: edited fy Rev. Edwia W. 
Rice, D.D.——Story of Moses; by Mrs. M. A. Hallock.— Scholars’ Hand- 
pee pion Loy ae ty > cese ;_ by Rev. Edwin W nag Ce 
— Book on Gos Mark; pared 
W Rice, D.D. Philadelphia: Am. 8% Union OT et fo anagl 
The Lives of the Presidents (2 vols.); by William ©. Stoddard: price, 
81.25._—The G.me of Chess; price, 50 cents.—The Tennyson Calendar; 
Karstow Skelding? price, $5.00. New Taree. ay ened gon, ond Susle 
DeWoife, Wiske.d oP ,» 83.50. New York: F. A. Stokes & Bro. ton: 
Kotany for Academies and Coll $ . 3 
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execution, and the entire make- price 


True or False Finance; b Tax-P ; oe 
Mediaeval France; by Gustave ‘Mascon, Was’ orice Bt DO Prowarie, 
Maxims,and Phrases of All Ages (2 vols.); com fy Robert Christy) 
86.00, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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Albany, N. ¥., Yo 2 iy “Sess Lepectal 16 Ty hrs. dail 
Ann Arbor, Mich., No tir d 2 ce os he : = , ie fe at 
Augusta, Me., c 1 Indef. Petty Yes . 4 ‘ . 2 3 
Baltimore, Md., No aes : eae 
Bangor, Me., No pews as We: re Aan eoe Sia va' 
Boston, Mass., Yes 158 = 1} yrs. -+» Yesd Yese ° 20 Very little Very little Mach 
Cambridge, Mass., Yes 14 1 yr. Yes Yes 2 4} hrs, daily g g 
Chieago, IIl., No iad < Wes ; *% es 
Chillicothe, O., eT BSS CREE ae btn er FS 
Cincinnati, O., Yes ooo ld yrs rr Yes h ae 5 3 mos. More than } the time 
Cleveland, O., Yes 89 1 yr. cee Yes A cee 6i 1mo.j Lesson daily B 
Columbia, 8. C., Yes 51 1 yr. eae cee Oe C 5 2wks. Daily lessons Much 
Columbus, O., Yes 26 1 yr. I k Yes os 2 ; } i 
Concord, N. H., Yes 2 ews eee wet Secs Th 1 Entire No No 
Council Bluffs, Ia., No ae eas oes — 6 we bs owe wee ae ewe 
Detroit, Mich., Yos 15 40 wks. va Yes! Yes wy" 2 20 wks. ey 4 
Dover, N. H., No er ata eer as ae nie or ca% 
Emporia, Kans., Yes 4 9 mos. hae Yes Entire Much Mach 
Fort Wayne, Ind., No ee aa ee +d elas eae wand 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Yesm 20 lor2yrs. ... Yes Entire Considerable W’kly less 
Hartford, Conn., No a jas “ea ih eis ies 
Indianapolis, Ind., Yes 22 n eee k kes 5 mos. Daily lesson D 
Jersey City, N. J., Yes 36 1 yr. 2% Yes 12 6 mos. 1 yr. D 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Yes 10 1 yr. er Yes 0 : 5 mos. 2 brs. daily. Daily less. 
Kansas City, Mo., No ri ah ee eee 
La Porte, Ind., Yes m 6 2 yrs. eee eee er Daily lessons. 
Lewiston, Me., Yes 8 1 yr. so Yes 1 f 
Lynchburg, Va., No ee ems mo ses . 
Manchester, N. H., Yes 12 1} yrs. -.. Yesk Yes e 06 r 8 t u 
Newark, N. J., Yes 49 2 yrs. Yes Yes Yes wee eee } 2hre. w’kly 1 hr. w’kly 
New Brunswick, N. J., No ee Js ies eae ee eee ee eee eee 
New Haven, Conn., Yes 30 1 yr. abe p 4 Last 4 of yr. E F 
Newport, R. L, Nog sate ce , os oe oo oes oa's ee 
New York, N. Y., Yes 1802 v Yes G 38 13 wks. 3 w’kly less. W’kly less. 
Norwich, Conn., No os Te ke ve . eee eee 
Omaha, Neb., No “ee gee xe TT ves web 8s see 
Paterson, N. J., Yes 37 1 yr. ots l 2 + a $ 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, Yes 40 1 yr. Yes - 1 Entire No No 
Portland, Ore., No “wie nee rr rT ’ tee ee see tee 
Portsmouth, N. H., No 8 1} yrs. +e l 1 w H Daily lesson. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., No ee es ows ere eee oe eee eee see 
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Reading, Penn., Yes 30 2 yrs. see Yes Ao re 12 24 hrs. daily Daily lessons 
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Saratoga Spr’gs, N. Y., Yes 10 1 yr. eu l 1 20 wks. Daily lesson 
Schenectady, N. Y., No oa ie ene on eee vr ‘ae ian 
Springfield, Mass., Yes 19 oun — l 7 Daily lesson 2hrs.awk. Daily lesson 
Springfield, Mo., No dso: hee ee Vy oa coe ee oe 
St. Paul, Minn.,; Yes 31 1 yr. eae Yes J one 6 10 wks. 5 mos. z 
Syracuse, N. Y., Yes 27 1 yr. i%% Yes Yes ae 2 17 wks. 1 term K 
Taunton, Mass., No a5 sk oe 3 . bate 
Toledo, O., No 
Trenton, N. J., No 
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Washington, D. C., Yes 40 1 yr. a Yes Comp’tive L 5 4 3 $ 
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Wilmington, Del., Yes 24 806 days rT Yes J cee 1 Entire M No 
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Ypsilanti, Mich., No +t" oe _e eT ‘§ a ts + 
Zanesville, O., Yes 15 1 yr. Yes dee 1 2 to 3 mos. N Daily lesson 








a—Graduates of high schools who attain a high rank entitling 
them to the Regents’ Academic Diploma admitted without exam- 
ination. Others must pass a special examination. 

b—A part of the course of study, and extends through the year. 

e—No training school proper, but graduates of the high school 
are permitted and encouraged to enter the principal grammar 
school, and study and practice teaching under the direction of the 
principal. 

d—Four years’ course. 

e—Unless a graduate of the Boston High School. 

f—Actual practice in the public schools. : 

g—Superintendent holds meetings once & week, at which they 
talk over works on Psychology and Pedagogy, and ascertain if meth- 
ods used are based upon principles which are found in laws of the 
human mind. ~The 

h—Those not graduates of Cincinnati high schools must pass 
special examination. 

i—Six regular teachers beside special teachers. 

j—Beside much substituting in the city schools. : 

k—Mast be a graduate of good high school, not necessarily local. 

/—Mast be a graduate from a high school or have an equal prep- 
ws 9 ; 

m—A training class. ; 

n—Course of theory, ten months; practice teaching, five months. 

o—Ability to secare ne gens d Examining Committee. 

p—High schoal or emy igh grade. ‘ é 

q—No training sghool, but haye geveral in training with older 





r—One principal and twelve student teachers. 

s—From two to three hours a day the first six months; from 
three to four hours a day the second six months; from four to five 
hours the third six months. 

t—Forty-five minutes a day for the second six months. 

u—Forty-five minutes a day for the first six months; one hour a 
week for last six. 

v—T wo courses, one four and the other five years. 

w—One year, deducting recitation 

x—Must have had three years of academic training, and hold a 
‘* regents’ ’’ certificate. ; 

y—All assistants and supply teachers are taken from this school. 

z—Three quarters of an hour daily during the last term, and 
one half the first term. 

A—Regular teachers’ examination. 

B—Special attention given to this. 

C—Mast be at least eighteen years of age. 

D—Two hours each day for one year. 

E—Daily lesson first half of year. 

F—One half the time for half the year. 

G—Grammar school course. 

H—Daily lesson for six months. 

I—For teachers’ certificate. 

J—If not a graduate. 

K—One hour a day for eighteen weeks. 

L—Aptitude for teaching. welt As Te 

M--Works on thege subjects are read under principal g direction. 


2¥—Forme one stady for the year, 





MINNEAPOLIS LETTER. 





(Editorial Correspondence. } 

Minneapolis is as distinctive in its characteristics as any American 
city, characteristics that will make its future greatness as secure as 
its growth is phenomenal. Personality, more than any other one 
thing; makes a city a success. Water power is a good thing, but 
there are hundreds of water power privileges in America that will 
never make great cities, frequently from lack of the right person- 
ality. Wheat fields are essential to a great flouring city, but there 
are scores of water privileges bordering the great American wheat 
prairies that will never make great mill cities, from lack of the per- 
sonality that makes great success. Personality is more essential to 
a city’s early greatness than to the success of a private business. 
There were men behind Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago, men who made national history as well as great cities. There 
are men behind Minneapolis, men who will continue to utilize and 
emphasize her natural advantages until her future is grander than 





her most sanguine sons now prophesy. 

The city has every natural advantage. The water supply is 
abundant, and its fall almost without a parallel on useable streams, 
Think of a head of fifty-two feet, sufficient to enable two little 
forty-eight inch turbine wheels to carry the largest flour mill in the 
world! It has behind its mills the grandest wheat country in the 
world, with the ardent loyalty of the wheat growers. It has every 
way abundant and satisfactory railways. Its climate is rigorous in 
winter, but whatever it discounts from physical comfort it supplies 
in physical and intellectual tonic. Territorially the city is every 
way fortunate. It has no unfortunate territorial limitations, It is 
sufficiently elevated, with no unreasonable hills. It has a grand 
river basin, with water enough for the picturesque, while the Falls 
of St. Anthony, although now devoid of their natural attractiveness, 
retain all the fascination of the cascade ripple and sheen, It has 
no sea view, no lake front, but it hasa bevy of the most picturesque 
lakes about any American city, some of them, like Lake Calhoun, 
being miles around, while others, like Lake Harriet, present the 
most exquisite variety in natural and artificial beauties. 

Her recently erected business blocks and public buildings in 
process of erection; her world-famed hotel,—‘' The West’’; her 
numerous elegant churches and rapidly multiplying beautiful resi- 
dences, all evidence the wisdom of those who are laying the foun- 
dations upon which the prosperity of the mill industry is building 
a future. 

Business philanthropy is the rarest element in a great city, but 
in no other way is the personality of Minneapolis more marked, as, 
for instance, in the case of C. A. Pillsbury & Co.,—*‘ Pillsbury’s 
Best,’’—who recently divided among their employés forty thousand 
dollars of the year’s profit, so that no one received less than one 
month’s wages extra at the close of the twelve months. Such men 
can easily be trusted to build a city wisely. 

Among the evidences of the vigor of the city and the wisdom of 
the fathers, none are more significant than those connected with the 
educational advantages and advancement. The selection, four years 
since, of Dr. Cyrus Northrop of Yale, for the presidency of the 
State University located here, and soon after of Dr. John E, 
Bradley of Albany as superintendent of schools, were two of the 
most notable events in the history of the city. The former has 
given the university national prominence, bringing its student corps 
very nearly up to seven hundred, introducing valuable medical and 
law departments, while the agricultural preparatory school and 
college are attracting wide attention. President Northrop is not 
only a rare man in his place, but in every place where versatility, 
oratorical brilliancy, pluck, energy, and social grace count in a 
good cause. 

Superintendent Bradley’s success in the public school system of 
the city is as remarkable as it is complete. No city presents more 
even, well-balanced, progressive work than he has already secured. 
All that is best in the kindergarten spirit and method is in the pri- 
mary grades. All that is successful in modern primary methods in 
numbers and language is here. Manual training in the high school 
presents wood-working features equal to,—I think superior to,— 
those of any other city. All these innovations have come without 
a ripple of excitement, without pretense, without flourish of trum- 
pets, without friction with the teachers, the committee, or the 








public. 
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COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

Prof. Fred Dick, of Trinidad, is state superintendent-elect. He 
enters upon the discharge of the duties of that office Jan. 1. 
The Denver High School building is fast nearing completion, and 
when finished, will be one of the finest school buildings in the 
country. E 
Rev. W. F. Slocum, of Baltimore, is the newly elected president 
of Colorado College. wy 
Four rooms are being added to the Garfield School building in 
Colorado Springs. This city now employs twenty-three teachers. 
The University Club of Colorado Springs is proving quite suc- 
cessful. It has a membership of over seventy, composed of gradu- 
ates of the Jeading colleges of this country and of the universities of 
England and Scotland. Its meetings are held once each month. 
At the next meeting President Slocum will read a paper on “ The 
Associate Charity Work.”’ 
Miss Lillian Bartlett, of Colorado Springs, recently from Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa, is giving instruction to the teachers of Colorado 
Spriogs and Colorado City, in Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method of 
Teaching Reading. 
Professor Whiteman, superintendent of music in the Denver 
schools, has organized a High School Chorus Club, numbering fifty 
enthusiastic pupils. ‘ 
The annual oratorical contest for the Donald Fletcher medal is 
now the interesting topic among @ large number of pupils of the 
Denver schools. Mr. Donald Fletcher, president of the Chamber 





of Commerce, annually presents gold medal for the best oration 
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delivered at a public contest before a competent committee. The 
contest will occur in December. 


INDIANA. 


Professor Langdon 8S. Thompson, of LaFayette, a lecturer of 
special merit and deserved fame, is devoting a large part of the 
winter in lecturing to lyceum courses, before art, literary, and 
library clubs, educational institutions, etc. His subjects are: 
** Life and Writings of John Raskin”’; ‘‘ Life and Art Works of 
Michael Angelo”’ ; ‘* Life and Art Works of Raphael”’; ‘‘ Comic 
Artin All Agee’’; ‘‘The Human Face’’; ‘‘ Ancient Historical 
Ornament ’’; ‘‘ Ancient and Medizval Architecture’’; ‘* Causes 
of Pre-eminence of Greek Art and Literature.’’ 

Prof, James Evans has charge of the public schools of Waveland 
this year. There are four assistant teachers. 

The Normal School has arranged an excellent lecture course for 
the coming winter, including a number of the best platform orators 
of the country. 

Prof. James Brown, formerly superintendent of the Brazil schools, 
has laid aside merchandizing, and gone to teaching again. 

The schools of Indiana have been considerably interrupted in 
their work so far this year by the presidential campaign. This has 
been especially the case in the larger cities. Indianapolis has been 
the chief sufferer by the commotion. 

Every effort is making to have the State Teachers Association a 
great meeting this year. The program will be published in this 
column soon. 

Prof. 8. S. Parr, of De Pauw University, is engaged in preparing 
a report on systems of textbook supply in the state, which promises 
to be an important document when completed. 

Hon. H. M. La Follette has been reélected superintendent of 
public instruction by a handsome majority. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, Gro. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, 

Duquoin people are rejoicing over the opening of a new high 
school building, Mr. J. iE. Waters, principal. He is assisted 
by Miss Lena Weinberg and the following corps of teachers: Misses 
Carrie Rogers, Jessie Hickerman, Luella Smith, Fannie Hampton, 
Dora Maclin, Allie Messmore, and Mand Harris. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association will be held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, 
December 26, 27, and 28. The following is the program : 

General Session (Hall of Representatives.) 


IP hg neta Dec. 26,8 p. m.—President’s Address, A. F. Nightingale, 
e View. 
Thursday, Dec. 27, 9 a. m.—‘* What Shall be the Basis of Gradation 
and Promotion in the Public Schools ?” (1) N. C. Dougherty. Peoria; 
2) Sophia Watson, Waverly. General discussion. Pupils’ Reading 
ircle. Appointment of Committees 7.30 p. m.—“ Has the Workshop 
a Place in the Common School for its Educational Value?” Affirma- 
tive, Chas. H. Ham, Chicago; Negative, Geo. P, Brown, Bloomington. 
General discussion. 

Friday, December 28,9 a. m.—Review of Forum articles, ‘‘ What 
Shall the Public Schools Teach?” (1) John W. Cook, Normal; (2) 
Mary E. Vaughn, Decatur. General discussion. Reports of Commit- 
tees and Miscellaneous Business. 7.30 p. m.—‘* Improvements in 
School Work During the Past Year,” each speaker to confine himself 
to the schools or classes subject to his supervision or instruction, and 
to be confined to ten minutes: iY) Geo. R. Shawhan, Urbana; (2) Miss 
Lottie E. Jones, Danville; (3) Miss Mary Evans, Belleville ; (4) Miss 
Lyde Kent, Jacksonville, and others. General discussion. Considera- 
tion of Reports of Committees and election of Officers. Adjournment. 

High School section (Art Gallery). 


Thursday, Dec. 27,2 p. m.— Organization. ‘English in the High 


School”: (a) Literature, W. H. Ray, Aplacipal yde Park High 
School; (b) Composition, W. Helmle, Principal Springfield High 
—— General discussion. Appointment of Committees, and other 
usiness. 


Friday, Dec. 28,2 p. m.—* The Relation of the Secondary School to 
the Primary School and the College’’: (a) Relation of Primary Se¢hool 
and High School, Chas. A. Smith, Principal Rockford High Sthool; 
(b) Re lation of College and HighSchool, Dr. 8 H. Peabody, President 
Uni versity of Illinois. General discussion. Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 





KENTUCKY. 


The school system and buildings of Owensboro have recently 
passed under the review of the local authorities, and the reports 
have been very flattering to Supt. A. C. Goodwin who has now 
been in charge seven years. The Daily Messenger of that city 
closes an extended illustrated account with these words: ‘‘ Hun- 
dreds of people have come to Owensboro solely to secure the advan- 
tages of her excellent schools.’’ The Evening Enquirer prints an 
interesting table which has more than local sigaificance. The 
cities in this list, here appended, include many of the best school 
organizations in the country. That the per cents. average so low is 
due to the fact that the school census includes persons fromefive and 
six to twenty and twenty-one years of age, while but few remain in 
school after reaching sixteen : 


Per ct. Per ct. 

Per ct. in dail Per ct. in dail 

Enr’led. Attend, Enr’led. Attend. 
Chicago, IIl., 48 36 Covington, Ky., 33 26 
St. Louis, Mo., 50 = (35 Newport, Ky., 42 33 
Cincinnati, O., 40 34 Peoria, IIl., 57 40 
New York, N.Y., 60 42 Aurora, IIl., 58 41 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 46 30 Bloomington, Ill., 47 37 
Indianapolis, Ind., 38 29 Cleveland, O., 51 40 
Lafayette, Ind., 46 27 Columbus, O., 53 43 
Logansport, Ind., 48 37 Dayton, O., 54 4 
Richmond, Ind., 48 338 Hamilton, O., 50 40 
Crawiordsville, Ind., 60 48 Toledo, O., 41 31 
Danville, Ll., 67 47 Piqua, O., 43 33 
Paducah, Ky., 46 36 Chillicothe, O., 56 45 
Louisville, Ky., 34 28 Owensboro, Ky., 63 46 


MINNESOTA. 

The Minnesota Conference School was opened in Minneapolis 
Nov. 14, under the auspices of the Seventh Day Adventists, with 
Prof. Charles C. Lewis as principal, assisted by Miss Elsie M. 
Westphal, and Miss Sarah E. Peck. Professor Lewis has been 
for several years connected with the Battle Creek College in Mich- 
igan; his assistants are also graduates of the same college. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND Nores.—Business and educational circles have 
been much: excited over the recent defalcation and flight of the city 
treasurer. That official is by law the custodian of the funds of 


the Board of Education, and this body finds itself, for the present 
at least, in a crippled financial condition. The bondsmen are men 
of wealth and integrity, but there are legal points involved, which 
furnish the prospect of a triangular law-suit, in which the board, 
the city, and the bondsmen will be parties. 

A course of valuable lectures is announced by the Western 
Reserve University of this city. The subjects, which commend 
themselves to all thinking people, are as follows: First, Labor 
Legislation ; second, Wages; third, Labor Organization ; fourth, 
Co-operation and Profit Sharing; fifth, Taxation; sixth and sev- 
enth, Socialism and Anarchy; eighth, Henry George and the Land 
Question ; ninth, Immigrations and the Problems Connected There- 
with; tenth, Education,—State and Industrial. The first five are 
to be given by Prof. Edward W. Bemis, of Vanderbilt University, 
and the last five by Prof. Edward G. Bourne, the newly elected 
professor of history at Adelbert College in this city. Each lecture 
will occupy an hour, and will be followed by an informal discussion. 
The course tickets are $1, and are thus within the reach of all, and 
great interest has already been manifested. This plan is akin to 
the ‘* University Extension’? courses of England, by which vast 
numbers of business and working nfen have been reached annually 
The movement began in this country at Johns Hopkins University, 
and has been adopted in different institutions. 

A movement is on foot to secure the appointment of Prof. Elroy 
Avery as postmaster under the coming administration. Mr. Avery 
was at one time principal of the East High School, and later of the 
normal school in this city. C. G. T. 


TEXAS, 


Fort Worth is highly honored in the character of her public 
school system, which affords to the colored teacher and pupil the 
same rights and privileges that devolve upon the whites. In School 
No, 4, for colored pupils, every teacher is colored, and the prin- 
cipal is a native Texan; they all receive the same salaries for the 
same work that the white teachers do, Forth Worth paying all the 
expenses. The teachers and pupils of this school are now engaged 
in collecting a library, and some of the teachers are soliciting text- 
books for many of the children whose parents are unable to provide 
them with suitable clothing. Principal Terrell would be delighted 
to receive any contributions toward this worthy end. 

WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight new students entered the State 
University at the beginning of the year, of whom thirty entered 
the pharmacy department, fifty-three entered the law school, while 
one hundred and ninety-five entered the regular college courses. 

Unusual interest was manifested in the summer and fall institutes. 
It seems to be the opinion of institute conductors that one week in- 
stitutes are more valuable than those lasting two weeks, as a more 
regular attendance is secured, and better work is done. 

A number of minor changes in principalships have occurred since 
those mentioned in the announcement of several weeks ago. Cum- 
berland, Albany, Spring Green, are among the schools having new 
principals. 

The Evening High School, in Milwaukee, proves to be successful 
beyond expectation, a large number taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of the excellent facilities for doing labor- 
atory work in physics and chemistry. Algebra, geometry and 
drawing receive their due share of attention, likewise. 

Shawano is rejoicing in the possession of a new eight-room school 
building, said to be the best equipped of any school building in 
northern Wisconsin. 

Ripoa College is anxious to secure $316,000, $175,000 to consti- 
tute a permanent endowment, while the remainder is to be used in 
furnishing additional classroom and laboratory facilities. 

The new Ladies’ Hall of Lawrence University, Appleton, is 
nearing completion, and will greatly add to the efficiency of college 
work. 

The state editor would be duly grateful for any items of interest 
to teachers. Very little intelligence of school work has been re- 
ceived thus far, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— Horace E. Sawyer, Colby, ’81, becomes principal of the high 
school at Windsor, Conn. 

— Stanley H. Holmes, Colby, ’87, is principal of the Lindsey 
High School, Shapleigh. 

— Samuel A. Melcher, Bowdoin, ’77, has been made superin- 
tendent of schools at Northbridge, Mass. 

— Miss Lillian Fletcher, Colby, ’88, has become preceptress in 
Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

— Milbridge and Buxton have each erected a high school build- 
ing and established a “* free high school ’’ this year. 

— Deering pupils enter a new ten thousand dollar schoolhouse 
next quarter. 

— Westbrook -bas just enlarged one of its primary schoolrooms. 
It is a-unique structure now, brick, one story, four rooms, the build- 
ing a cross in form, thus making all the rooms on the first floor; a 
common sense form for primary schools. 

— Maine Pedagogical Society meets at Auburn during the hol- 
idays, probably Dee. 27, 28,and 29. President Hall is getting up 
a very attractive program. 

— The ‘‘ Free textbook ”’ plan will be urged before the legis- 
lature the coming winter. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


a schoolhouse has been erected at Fabyan’s at an expense 
oO 00, 

— The new hotel at Hanover being built by Dartmouth College 
will be caNed Wheelock Hotel. 

— The new catalogue gives the whole number of students in 
Dartmouth College as 407, 229 of them being in the regular college 
course, The others are in the Chandler Scientific School, the Ag- 
ricultural School, the Medical School, and the Thayer School. 

— A new schoolhouse is to be erected in West Manchester. — 

— There is to be a new $25,000 schoolhouse in Nashua. 


VERMONT. 


week, Thursday, on the subject of ‘‘ Our Common Schools.’’ 

— The stndents of the St. Albans High School have issued a 
very creditable paper, entitled The Academic. It is managed 
wholly by members of the several classes, and speaks well for the 





enterprise and ability of the school. 


— The Educational Committee of the Legislature has reported 
a substitute bill for that proposed by the Commission. The new 
pill is in all essential respects like the old one, but leaves out the 
ect of normal schools, and changes the rate of taxation. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the lawmakers will give this matter the at- 
tention it deserves, but fears are entertained that the legislature 
will adjourn before the matter is fully discussed and acted upon. 

— A large collection of minerals has just been given to Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, by a gentleman in Minnesota. They will be 
classified and arranged by State Geologist G. W. Perry, of mat. 
land. . 

— Burr and Burton Seminary, at Manchester, has introduced th 
method of having Monday the regular weekly holiday. 

— The following are the officers chosen at the annual meeting 
of the trustees of Vermont Academy : President—Hon. Levi K. 
Fuller. Vice-President—Hon. Guy C. Noble. Secretary—Revy, 
Charles A. Reese. Treasurer—W. C. Wiley. To fill vacancies 
caused by expiration of terms—Hon. S. E. Pingrei, Henry Rast, 
S. P. Hibbard, Hon. John A. Farnsworth, Hon, Guy C. Noble, 

) >. Foss. 
: aia Charles Hibbard, a former Vermont pastor, who died in 
Providence last summer, left $4,000 to Vermont Academy. At its 
ding he gave $500. 
~_ Principal Willard gave a handsome silver cup to the winner 
of the hundred yard dash in field day sports at Vermont Academy, 
room sew Black River Academy building, at Ladlow, will be 
ready for occupancy this winter. A. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

— The Harvard Club of Rhode Island has elected the following 
named officers: President—Francis Brinley, 1818. Vice-Presi- 
dents— William C. Rives, LL. B., 1847; Andrew B. Almon, 1849, 
Treasurer — A. Prescott Baker, 1867. Secretary — Horatio R. 
Storer, 1850. Assistant Secretary—Horace G. Miller, M. D., 
1865, Providence. 


subj 


CONNECTICUT. 
—The Connecticut Council of Education will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at the High School Building, New Haven, Decem- 


ber 8. The following is the program : 


9.45 a. m.—Business. 
10.00 a. m.—"* What are the Best Methods of Teachin Geography, 


and how may the best results for pupils be obtained ?” J. H. Graves, 


Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 
11.15 a. m.— Election of New Members. Reports of Committees, 
11.30 a. m.—“ Manual Training ”’: '. In what it consists; 2. Its edu- 
cational value; 3. Its place in the public school; 8. T. Dutton, Supt. 


Schools, New Haven. 

1.30 p. m —Dinner at the New Haven House. Address by President 
Dwight, of Yale University. Reports from various parts of the state, 
and short talks on topics of educational interest. 

— The Thompsonville schools are very full this term, and good 
work is being done in all grades. There are sixty-two pupils in 
the high school, the largest number for many years. When Prin- 
cipal Lyman took the school, four years ago, there were less than 
forty. This increase, and the excellent and enthusiastic work, 
being accomplished by both teachers afd pupils, reflects much 
credit upon the management of the school. A class in Greek was 
added this fall, and it is hoped that before long pupils will be fitted 
for college. With the first class work now done in mathematics, 
history, Latin, and science there is no reason why, with a little 
more expense, the school cannot be made up of the same grade as 
high schools in larger places. 

— At a recent meeting of the Yale Corporation, William W. 
Farnam of New Haven was elected treasurer of the University. 
Thomas D. Goodell, Ph.D., teacher of classics in the Hartford 
Hopkins Grammar School, was elected assistant professor of Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The evening schools of Brockton opened Monday evening, the 
12th. The school for the study of the ordinary branches had sey- 
enty-three pupils, under the instruction of Philip Emerson, of 

teading, principal, and Wyman C. Fickett, Isabel C. Packard, and 

Lizzie F. Trow, assistants. ‘The class in mechanical drawing num- 
bered twenty-five, and has for its instructor Mr. D. F. Lord of 
Chelsea. Miss Mary B. Titcomb has charge of the freehand class 
of fifty-two pupils. The school committee have voted to employ 
an additional teacher of sciences for the high school. 

— Mr. Alvin F. Pease sueceeds Superintendent Drury of the 
Northampton schools. 

— The following is the program of the coming meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, to be held in the Girls’ High School 


building, Boston : 
Friday Morning, November 30. 





— State Superintendent Dartt delivered a lecture at Cabot last G 





9.15.—Business mosting, 9.30—Sixty Years of the Schools of Massa- 
chusetts,—all of which Saw, anda part of which I was; Benj. F. 
Tweed, Cambridge. 10 30.—‘ Moral Training”’; Wm. Gallagher, Prin- 
cipal of Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 11.15.—** The Relations of 
the State to her Public Sehools” ; John W. Dickinson, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education. 12.15.—Directors’ Meeting. 


Friday Afternoon. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


2.00.—‘‘ The German Gymnasium in its Working Order” ; Geo. M. 
Wahl, of fy Academy, South Braintree; discussion to be opened 
by Augustus H. Buck, Professor of Greek, Boston University. 3.00.— 
** Latin Writing in the Schools, as seen through the Harvard Entrance 
Papers” ; Henry Preble, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin, Har- 
vard University; discussion to be openea by Wm. C. Collar, Head 
Master of the Roxbury Latin School. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


2.00.—‘‘ What our pupils should know in English Language when 
they leave the Grammar School,” Wm. 8. Rolfe, Litt.D., Cambridge: 
** What our pupils do know in English Language when they leave the 
Grammar School,” Geo. H. Martin, Agent of the State Board of Edu- 
cation ; ie Language Work in the Upper Grades of the Grammar 
Schools,” Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, Boston; “ Oral 
pending, 2. ny Rg —. A. Walton, Agent of the State 

oard 0 ucation; discussion to be opened by C. Goodwin Clarke, 
Master of the Gaston School, South Boston. ’ — 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


2,00.—* What, Why, and How, in Primary Language Work,” Bessie 
E. Howes, New Haven Training School; ‘The Primary Teacher of 
To-day, Geo. H. Danforth, Supt. of Schools, Bridgewater and Wal- 
pole; ‘* Habit,” Thos. M: Balliet, Ph.D., Supt. of Se ools, Springfield. 

Saturday Morning, December 1. 

9.00.—Report of the Committee on Necrology; Nathaniel T. Allen, 
Geo. A. Walton, Daniel B. Hagar. 9.30.—Report of the Committee on 
om in Secondary Schools; C. W. Parmenter, Wm. C. Collar, Byron 
10 30.—“* Moral Training in the Public Schools,” Report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Progress”; Kay Greene Hul ng, A. P. Stone, 
©. B. Bruce. 11.15.—“* Geography” ; Alexander E. e, Hyde Park, 
12.00.—Business Meeting. a 4 the of Directors. 

ENRY C, HARDON, MN Prest. 

C. W. PARMENTER, Waltham, Sec’y. ro en 














HENRY HOLT & COW”’S LATEST BOOKS. 


Spanhoofd’s Deutsche Grammatik. 
A. W. Spanhoofd, Master in St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
16mo, 187 pp. Teachers’ price, 75 cents. 

A synopsis of the most important rules in German Grammar 
written in German, and supplemented by a series of practical drill 


Ls sei sevae 29 West 23d St., New York, 


By | Otis’s Elementary German. 


syntax of cases, uses of the 
junctions and adverbs. It 
the a =. Composition and Derivation, and of the relations of En- 


glish to Ge 
pendently of Part I, 


Part II. 16mo, 
Teachers’ price, 40 cents. 
This book expands the work of Part I. by fuller treatment of the 


repositions, the model auxiliaries, con- 
so. includes a practical presentation of 


144 pages, uniform with Part I. 


words. It is complete in itself, and can be used inde- 


Kaiser’s Erstes Lehrbuch. 
Teachers’ price, 65 cents. 


A new German book on the Natural Method, with many points 
of difference from its predecessors. 


12mo, 128 pp. 





239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 
{From November 14 to November 20 inclusive. ] 

— Bismarck made a Doctor of Divinity. 

— Woman suffrage bill defeated in Vermont. 

— Probable removal of the Utes from Colorado. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe almost wholly recov- 
ered. 

— A serious relapse in the condition of John 
Bright. 

— Thirty men killed in a Belgian coal mine 
disaster. 

— Large meeting of Socialists and Anarchists 
in London last Sunday. 

— Direct steamship line established between 
Hamburg and Calcutta. 

— It is said that Blaine has accepted an offer 
of a place in the Cabinet. 

— Searlet fever epidemic at Jamestown, Dak. 
Churches and schools closed. 

— It is denied that an attempt has been made 
upon the life of Prince Ferdinand. 

— Vermont has an act incorporating the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. 

— American Cushman Telephone Co. denied a 
rehearing of its case against the Bell Co. 

— Extensive damage done in Portugal by the 
overflow of the rivers Tagus, Douro, and Lizo. 

— The annual congress of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women opened at Detroit. 

— It is rumored that a movement is on foot 
looking to the reappointment of Sackville West. 

— Celebration at Copenhagen of the 25th anni- 
versary of King Christian’s accession to the throne. 

— The K. of L. Convention was an unexpected 
and complete financial success. Powderly upheld. 

— Five hundred Brooklyn street railway em- 
ployés on a strike. Serious trouble. Return to 
work, 

— The Crispus Attucks monument, in com- 
memoration of the Boston Massacre, unveiled at 
Boston. 

— Mexico’s Minister of Finance and Minister of 
Justice express great satisfaction with the results 
‘of the election in the U. S. 

— A Wisconsin judge decides that the reading 
of King James's version in the public schools is 
not giving sectarian instruction. 

— Marriage of Miss Mary Endicott, daughter 
of the Secretary of War, to Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the great English Commoner. 

— Lively scenes in the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties over a motion to suspend the duty on cerals 
and flour; a duel to result therefrom. 

— The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that creditors can have no claims on a 











Drill on Latin Inflection. 


An easy and most thorough way of learning the 
Latin Inflection. Single copy, 75 cents; six or 
more, 60 cts. each, postpaid. 


Address the author, 
F. H. KIRMEYER, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





The Atlantic is the one American Magazine in 
which a regard for letters is a controlléng motive. — 


New York Tribune. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1889 announces as a small part of its attrac- 
tions for the reading public : — 


Serial Stories. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
ARTHUR S. HARDy, 
EpWARD L. BYNNER. 


Essays, Literary, Social, Historical. 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
JOHN FISKE, 
Horace E. ScuDDER, 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON. 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


Poems. 


By Joun G. WHITTIER, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 
Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH, 


Short Stories, Travel Sketches, etc. 


By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
LILLIE CHACE WYMAN, 
OcTAVE THANET, 
MARGARET DELAND, 


Important Topics 


In Education, Politics, Social Science, Religion, 
and Art will be treated as they arise, by persons 
specially qualified by attainments and character to 
treat them wisely. 

The best representative of American periodical litera- 


ture, which appeals to readers by its own charms,—NVew 
York Evening Post 

tt has a high standard, and month after month it 
reaches the mark, and illustrates practically its well- 
earned reputation as the foremost literary magazine in 
America.”— Providence Journal. 


TERMS: $400 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 
35centsanumber. With superb life-size portrait 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow. ——_ Whit- 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each add tional por- 
trait, $1.00. ital aed 

° December Number © e 

Abnnae eal be cane free of charge to new sub- 

sec rs whose subscriptions for 1889 are re- 

ceived before December 20th. as ae F . 

Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, an 
anni remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 











debtor’s insurance policy made payable to his | 
heirs. 

— Another papal rescript to Irish bishops de- 
nouncing the plan of campaign and boycotting. 
The bishops will probably hold a conference. 

— The Chinese Government has learned that 
a secret treaty has been concluded between Russia 
and Corea, providing for a Russian protectorate. 

— Inventor Keely goes to jail rather than dis- 
close his secret. Convicted of contempt of court in 
not furnishing intelligible explanation of his motor. 

— The committee having in hand the revision 
of the Constitution of France, has adopted a reso- 
lation in favor of abolishing the Senate and 
Presidency. 

— The collision between the Nantes and the 
Theodore Ruger resulted in the drowning of 
twenty-five of the steamer’s crew and twelve of 
the crew of the German vessel. 

— Severe weather has caused the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment to suspend work on the disputed railroad 
from Winnipeg to the United States boundary. 
This gives the Canadian Pacific road a temporary 
victory. 








A WONDER WORKER. 
All the colors, so wise ones say, 
Bright and delicate, grave and gay 
Are woven into the rainbow fair 
Up in the cloudy summer ain 
Thet Dame Nature with cunning hands 
Breaks in fragments the shining bands, 
To fling them down in the sunny hours; 
And then the little ones call them flowers. 
But, what does she do with her colors gay, 
When flowers and rainbows fade away ? 
She weaves them all in the robe of snow 
Old Winter wears while chill winds blow, 
And when he has finished his icy reign, 
She melts it up for the flowers again. 

— Sydney Dayre, in Independent. 








HORSFORD ’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
of all schools, for the brain, nerves and stomach, 








ILLINOIS, 

Ata meeting of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion on Oct. 17, it was voted that Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, Whittier’s Snow Bound, and Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book, Part II., bound together 
in one volume, be adopted as a textbook in En- 
glish for the eighth grade. The book will be put 
into the hands of the pupils as soon as the pub- 
lishers, Houghton; Mifflin, & Co., Boston, can 
manufacture it. 

NEW YORK. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline, which forms No. 1 of 
the Riverside Literature Series, is in use as a text- 
book in Reading in the graduating class of each 
of the many grammar schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It is believed by those who ought to know, that, 
before long, literary masterpieces will be studied 
in all the grades of our grammar schools in the 
place of the so-called Reading-Book. 


AvuBURN, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1888, 
Messrs. Hovueuton, MIFFLIn, & Co, : 

Gentlemen: —I thank you for a copy of No. 
37 of your Riverside Literature Series. We have 
this year discarded the ‘‘ Reader ’’ entirely, and 
are using among other books for the reading exer- 
cise Scudder’s Book of Fables and Book of Folk 
Stories, Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, and Tangle- 
wood Tales, from your list. 

Both teachers and pupils are delighted with the 
innovation, and our reading exercise is the sunny 
spot in daily school life. 

Very truly yours, 
B. B. Snow, 
Superintendent of Schools. 








With carefully Prepared Notes. 


Riverside Literature 


No. 38, the Latest Number. 


Published November 8, 1888. 


Longtellow’s The Building of the Ship, 
The Masque of Pandora, 


A descriptive circular, including a list of all the numbers this far published, and a Prospectus of new 
numbers tobe issued monthly during the school year 1888-89, will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Series. 


The Hanging of the Crane, 
ano Morituri Salutamus, 


- « 15 cents, postpaid. 





A Series of Three Beau 
ners in L 


ABOUT AUTHORS. 


tiful Books for Begin- 
iterature. 





By Mrs. Frances A. HUMPHREY. 
of the lives and writings of some of ou 
of each. Print and style adapted to c 


and suitable illustrations. 


life of each of our best American authors, 
struction. It gives the reader an insight 


A WVEW GAME: 


By Roser 


250 FAMILIAR 


tole 
ia 


I. Favorite Authors for Little Folks. 


A new volume of 128 pages, telling the stories 


cloth, 36 cents. Single copy, by mail, 40 cents. 


II. English Authors for Young Folks. 


By AMANDA B. Harris, In this charming volume of 188 pages the author de- 
scribes in her most delightful way the lives and writings of our favorite English 
authors with special aim to interest the youth in the fields of literature. Frequent 
For boys and girls of ten to twelve years of age 


Price, cloth, 48 cents. Single copy, by mail, 55 cents. 


II]. American Authors for Young Folks. 


By AMANDA B. Harris. Like the preceding, this book enters into the intimate 


him to read the best there is in literature. 
Price, cloth, 60 cents. Single copy, by mail, 70 cents. 





LITHRARY SALAD. 


It is a shame not to know their authors’ names, but you will find you do 
not, when you try to guess them. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Lohe 


r best American authors, with portrait 
hildren eight to ten years old. Price, 


filling the ‘subjects with interest and in- 
into their best writings, and encourages 
With fourteen portraits. 280 pages, 


PORTER. 


QUOTATIONS. 





THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


30 Franklin St., BOSTON. 








WE take great pleasure in stating that Mr. 
C. L. Patton, of Atlanta, Ga., long and favorably 
known in educational circles, has become asso- 
ciated with this business in its management, and 
will hereafter be found in our office. He brings 


tous a wide experience and the best wishes of his 
numerous friends. We would bespeak for him 
from all who have so kindly given us their sup- 
port and encouragement in the past a most cordial 
welcome. 

Soliciting for the future a continuance of good 
will and patronage, which we shall endeavor to 
deserve and retain, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co. 
E. D. BARKER, Sec’ y. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 


By RupoLro LANCIANI, Professor of Topo- 
graphy in the University of Rome, and Director 
of the Roman Museum. With about 100 Illus- 
trations. In one volume, 8vo, tastefully 


bound, $6.00. 


The excavations which the Itallan government 
has made since 1871, under Professor Lapciani’s ob- 
servation and direction, are here described They 
have brought to light the Forum, the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, the Palace of the Caesars, the walls 
of the Senate House, and multitudes of statues, in- 
scriptions, and other objects of great historic interest. 


The Critical Period of Ameri- 
ican Hstory, 1783-1789. 


By JouN FISKE, author of ‘‘ Myths and Myth- 
makers,’’ ‘‘ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,’’ ete. 
With a colored map. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


Mr. Fiske here treats the obscure period between 
the close of the Revolution and the adoption of the 
Constitution. It is based on profound research, and 
written with so much force aid clearness as to be ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 


By JAmeEs K. Hosmer, author of ‘ Samuel 
Adams,’’ in the series of American Statesmen. 
With a portrait of Vane, plans of the Battles 
of Marston Moor, and Naseby, a /fac-simile of 
a letter by Vane, and a copy of the Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth under Cromwell. 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


A book of great historic and biographical interest, 
based on careful and extended research, and written 
in an engaging style. 


On Horseback. 


A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tenn- 
essee, with Notes of Travel in Mexico and 
California. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
author of ‘‘ In the Levant,’’ ‘‘My Summer in 
a Garden,’’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Like Mr, Warner’s other volumes of travel this 
book is full of information, fine observation, and deli- 
cious humor. 


A Blockaded Family ; 
Or Life in Southern Alabama during the Ciyil 
War. By PARTHENIA ANTOINETTE HAGUE 
16mo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Hague, governess in the family of an Alabama 

lanter during the war for the Union, has written a 
book of great interest, describing the expedients 
resorted to by the people of blockaded districts to 
procure the necessaries of life. 


Flowers and Fruit. 
From the Writings of HARRIET BEECHER 
STowk. 16mo, $1.00. 


A little book ipetnding the most striking and quot- 
able passages from Mrs. Stowe’s various works, 
with side-titles in the text. 


American Poets’ Calendar for 1889. 


This Calendar includes portraits of Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Haw- 
thorne, with selections for each day from their 
Works. Price, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


The Listemann Concert Company 


OFFERS TO 
Schools, Colleges, 


Lecture Committees 
The best Instrumental Musical Concerts in this 
country. 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN and WULF FRIES 
Are among the performers. 


rms and dates address 
spades ” HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 








183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Title. 

Latter-Day Ballads (58-88). - ° Fa 
The Voice of Nature. - - - ° 
Handbook on Naturalization. : . 
Memoirs, 1848 to 1888 (2 vols.). - - . 
Cassell’s Half-Dollar Cook-Book. - - - 
Astonishing History of Troy Town. - - 
True or False Finance. - - - ~ 
The Story of Medieval France. - - - 
Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases. - - - 
Essentials of Elocution. - - - ° 
The Battle uf the Swash. - - . ° 
Song Harmony. - - . - " 
Number Cards. - - - - 
Lives of the Presidents (2 volis.). - ° 
The Game of Chess. - - 
The Tennyson Calendar. - - - = 
The Rogue. - - - : ° 
History of Tennessee. - - - - 
The Peckster Professorship. - : - - 
Poems. - - - ° « ‘ ™ 
) dng 8’adi in the Garden. . - - : 

‘en. - - - - - - ° 
Town and Country School Building. - - 
History of Mathematics. - : 
Greek Reader, - ‘ : ® é 
Elementary Chemistry. - : . * 
Tntroduction to Latin Syntax. - - - 


A Latin Prose Primer. - . m . 
Poil Preston. - - © © " . 
A Journey Round the World. - . - 
Leaders Upward and Onward. - - - 
The Witches’ Frolic. - - ’ < 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

Randolph ADF Randolph &Co,NY, $1 25 
A C Armstrong & Son, N Y, 60 

Baese Banks & Bros, N Y and Albany, 75 

Mapleson Belford, Clarke, & Co, N Y, 4 00 

ane Cassell & Co, ; = 

‘laxpayer G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 

Masson = a a 

Christy o “oe cry 5 

Pinkley Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati, 1 

Barton CT Dillingham, N Y, 

Emerson Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston, 


Shove Ginn & Co, Boston 


Stoddard F A Stokes & Bro, N Y, 1 
oe it) i 1 
Norris  peeet 6 Holt & Co, N Y, 1 
Phelan Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost. 2 
Quincy oe “ “e 1 
Halleck Hurst & Co, N Y, 1 
Arnold Roberts Bros, Boston, : 
Gardner EL Kailoeg & Co, N Y, 2 
Ball Macmillan & Co, N Y, 2 
Colson “ ii “ 
Fisher “ een 1 
Gibson © ss ” 
Sargent 4 : . 
Birnsell Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 


Marr George Routledge & Sons, N Y, 
T Whittaker, N Y, 


Ewart 
E & J B Young & Co, N Y, 


Barham 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE invite special attention to the announcement 
of H. H. Carter & Karrick, 3 Beacon Street, 
Boston, in this issue of the JOURNAL, of ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Cards by mail,’’ and particularly to that por- 
tion addressed ‘‘To Teachers Only.’’ 
liberal offer of 50 cards of rare beauty. The 
same firm will send by mail their choice booklets, 
to teachers and others for the Holiday Season of 
1888-9. Their fifteen-cent list includes nearly 
‘twenty booklets which have been selected with 
great care, and are cheap, pretty, and choice in 
every respect, and will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Special prices in 
quantities for school use. They have also a 
dozen at twenty cents each, sixteen at twenty-five 
cents each, five at thirty-five cents each, and three 
at fifty cents each. Send for Catalogues of the 
Booklets. They have the following beautiful 
calendars which they will send by mail as follows. 
The ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ for 30 cents, ‘‘Sacred’’ 30 
cents, ‘‘To-Day’’ 30 cents, ‘‘ Every Day’ 30 
cents, ‘‘ Dickens,’ ‘‘ Thackeray,’’ ‘‘ Wit and 
Wisdom,’’ and the “‘ Roll’’ for 50 cents each. 
**The American Poets’ Calendar,’’ with a taste- 
ful design in which are included portraits of six 
illustrious American authors,—Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, John Greenleaf. Whittier. The 
selections for each day embrace striking or beau- 
tiful passagés from the works of some or all of 
these eminent writers. The Calendar is 11 x 14 
inches, carefully printed in colors. Price one 
dollar. Address, H. H. Carter & Karrick, 3 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE LITERARY BULLETIN of Honghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, for November, contains 
the announcement of a very valuable list of new 
books guited to the season; among which we call 
attention tothe ‘* Poems’’ of Emma Lazarus, which 
have intrinsic merits, by an unusually gifted and 
noble writer of verse. Wm. H. Hurlbert’s ‘‘ Ire- 
land Under Coercion,’’| is fall of important 
facts, interspersed with characteristic anecdotes ; 
A comparative edition of the remarkable work 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘‘ Rubdiydt of Omar Khay- 
yam,” is a marvel in literature ; Mrs. Piatt’s 
new book of poems, is another welcome book. 
In fiction Mra. Deland’s *‘ John Ward; Preach- 
er’’ Mr. Kirkland’s ‘‘ The McVey’s”’ are stories 
of rare @xcellence. A new book of travel by O. 
W. Wight, entitled ‘‘ People and Countries vis- 
ited in a Winding Journey Around the World,”’ 
will appear shortly from their press. Mr. James 
Russell Lowell's ‘* Political Essays’’ havea historic 
value, as has also Prof. Tuttle’s ‘‘ Russia.”’ Mr. 
Shepard furnishes a new volume in the valuable 
American Statesmen Series on “‘ Van Buren,’’ 
and Professor Tyler, one on ‘‘ Patrick Henry”’ 
for the same series. Mr. Scudder’s book ‘‘ Men 
and Letters ’’ is a valuable volume of literary crit- 
icism. All seeking for good reading should send 
for Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s., list of new and 
standard books. ‘This firm has a list unequaled, 
of the greatest American authors. 

Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co., New York and 
Chicago, have now ready Loomis’s Progressive 
Masic Lessons awarded in the Series as follows: 
For Primary and Ungraded Schools, Book No 1. 
For Graded Schools, Books No. 1, 2, and 3. For 
Advanced Classes and High Schools, Books No. 
4and5. For Adult Classes and Musical Societies, 
the Glee and Chorus Book. 

The true educational principles of inductive 
teaching are presented in a thoroughly logical and 
satisfactory manner. The Loomis’ books are 
strictly normal. The ‘‘steps’’ are and 
pleasant, and the whole series is carefully and 
skillfully graded for use as textbooks in the pub- 


lic schools. We would call particular attention to 
the High School Book No. 5 of the series. This 





book was prepared by her request to suit the 
schools, where f th 


‘ew, if any of the 


wants of high 
cal, aoe able te ting tence. It contains 146 


It is a 


| pieces of music, classical, modern, secular, and 
sacred, and most of it is arranged in three part 
harmony. It is without doubt the best collection 
ever published where only boys and young men 
can be found to sing the lower part. It is hand- 
somely bound, and contains 246 pages; price, 72c. 
For terms and introduction address, Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., New York City and 149 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


! 


Srx Cents Isn’rt Mucne !—But it will buy 
the neatest, best, and most accurate and satisfac- 
tory Guide Book of New York City ever issued, 
—128 pages and map. Send six cents in stamps to 
advertising department, GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
New York. Mention this paper, and an extra 
copy will be mailed free. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
ilso a Peave and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Neryous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing, and 
—. Sent by mail by addressing with s , nam- 
ing this paper W. A. NoygEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. ¥, eow 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


— She: *‘T like this place immensely since they 
have the new French che/f.’’ 

He (Weak in his French but generous to a 
fault): ‘‘ Waitah, bring chef for two.’’—Life. 





— I have been a sufferer from catarrh for the 
past eight years. Having tried a number of rem- 
edies advertised as ‘‘ sure cures’’ without obtain- 
ing any relief, I had resolved never to take any 
other patent medicines, when a friend advised me 
to try Ely’s Cream Balm. I did so with great 
reluctance, but can now testify with pleasure that 
after using it for six weeks I believe myself cured. 
It is a most agreeable remedy — an invaluable 
geal Stewart, 624 Grand Ave., Brook- 
yn. 

— The schoolmaster is apt to be a favorite with 
the female part of creation, especially in the rural 
districts.—/rving. 


— Teacher; ‘* What advantage had the old 
Greeks over us, Hans?’ Hans (drawing a long 
breath): ‘They did not have to learn Greek! ’’ 


— “ The best thing yet !’’ That is the way a 
young man put it who made arrangements to work 
for B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va. You 
can get further information by dropping them a 
card, 

— The man who had rather be right than be 
President never lacks opportunities. — Boston 
Traveiler. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. aus alates i se a 
it natural, quiet sleep relieving 
belckt a pain, and, oe oe a 
‘* bright as a button. t is very pleasant to 
[t soothes the child, softens the 

relieves wind, regulates the code, is 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Reckless of orthography, an impassioned 
swain wrote, ‘“‘ Mary, I love the well !’’ She re- 
plied that she was glad he was a teetotaller. 


CATARRH CURED. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1°88 and 1889 are ready, 
The assortment is large and fine, embracing the best cards 
thatcan be obtained. These packages will be found wonder. 
ful bargains. We advise early orders, as many will certainly 
desire to reorder. 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50, and 40 cents for postage and registering, and of the 
complete 10 sets for $5.50, and 50 cents for postage and 

registering. 

Neo. I. — Fer 50 cents aad 4 cents for postage: 17 of 
L. Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards to- 

ether with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome Birth- 
Say Card. 

No. 2.- For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 large 
and finer cards from the above Publishers, al-o, 4 Fine 
Frosted Card, and a card cut in the form of a Leaf. 

‘Ne. 3.— For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A Choice 

selection of 25 Beautiful Cards of E Prang & Co's, 
also a souvenir booklet, and a fine Satin Card. 

No. 4.— For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selection 





—, est and finest Cards, including 4 of 
‘ > . = ote chelebrated Prize Cards, together with a Beautiful 
aes Folding Calendar for 1888. 

— , Neo. 5.— For $1.00 ane, 10 eee See gengey oe : “4 

, ouble Fringed Cards (not folded). each in @ separate 

All the grea bl essidgs, cate. together with a Fine Kook Mark Card mounted 
t world eer caD give, on satin ribon, and a handsome Folding Card. 

No. 6.— Fer 25 cent« and 2 Cents for postage: 10 


I bear N wisb ¥ Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiiul Cards. 


ou .. 
oy) ong may You live. No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 7 Sou- 


venir Books, with peorep=s selections frum best au- 
thors; retail price, 25 cents and 50 cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of the above cut by 

L. Prang & Co. 
Neo. 8.—For $1.00 and{6 cents for postage: 7 of Prang’s best Prize Cards, celebrated the world 


over as the finest cards ever produced. 
No. 9._BIRTHDAY PACKET For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuckh’s. 


No. 10. — SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 Cards of Marcus Ward's, 
Prang’s Cards, assorted, 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


- ted Cards. Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 ceuts and $100 
ee be Chole, ‘Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes aud 


ages as specified. 
Chromo-Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co. of the above cut and verse, and companion cards per 


doz., postpaid, $1.00. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for post- 
ave, Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice Selection, no two alike 


$3.00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. 
Every Packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers for safe transmission. 


The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1839. These will be ready about March Ist. 
Envelopes for mailing, 12 cemts for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
We are manufacturers of the Beacen Mill Linen 
PAPER BY THE PO e Paper, (no better or more elegaut paper can be 
made). Selung direct from mitis to the cousumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. -am- 


ple sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts, 
and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 








GREEN B’S 
First Lessons in English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Lanouage. 





The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fand of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 


the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 


underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Manual of Gymnastics, sw sxct.xo°Feadsmse “comrasy, 


ET St., Boston, Mass. 
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’ ** Some Recent Criticism of America”’ ; 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November number of The Chautauquan 
is characterized by the wide range of subjects and 
the number of distinguished names among the 
contributors. The following is the table of con- 
tents: ‘* Gossip about Greece,’’ by J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A., of Dublin University ; ** Themistocles,”’ 
by Thomas D. Seymour, M.A., of Yale Univer- 
sity; ‘‘Greek Mythology,” by James Baldwin, 
Ph.D. ; ** Sunday Readings,’’ selected by Bishop 
John H. Vineent, D.D., LL.D.; “* The Circle of 
the Sciences,”’ by Prof. A. P. Coleman, Pb.D., 
of Vicwria University; ‘‘ Economic Uses of the 
Telegraph and Telephone,’’ by Edward Everett 
Hale; *‘ The Organization of Charity,” by Mrs. 
J. Shaw Lowell; ‘* The Policy of Russia in the 
Kast,’’ by C. K. Adams, LL.D., President of Cor- 
nell University; ‘‘ Talks on Memory,” by Prof. 
Wilbert W. White; ‘* Three English Million- 
aires,”” by ©. De Varigny; ‘‘ Mound-Making 
Ants of the Alleghanies,’’ by Dr. H. C. McCuok: 
“* The Credit Exchanges We Use,’’ by Henry UC. 
Adams, Ph.D., of Michigan University; ** The 
Romantic and the Realistic Novel,’ by Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen; *‘ City Evangelization,’ by Dr. 
Josiah Strong; ‘* Pestilences in the United States,’’ 
by Titus Munson Coan, M. D.; beside the usual 
editorial and C. L. S. C. departmenta. The 
poetry of the number is by Edgar L. Wakeman 
and the Rev. F. W. Gansaulus., 


— Lucy M. J. Garnett opens the j!’oman’s World 
for November with a paper on ‘‘ The Fallacy of 
the Equality of Women,”’ in which she criticises 


Mrs. M’Laren’s paper recently printed in this 
magazine. ‘‘A Pompeian Lady’’ is the subject 
of a paper by Edith Margaret, which is followed 
by ‘*Elementary School Teaching as a Profes- 
sion,’’ by Miss Edith Simcox. For lighter read- 
ing will be found an excellently illustrated paper 
on “The Lace-Makers of De Pay,’’ a paper on 
“The Modern Dressmaker,’’ a poem by Janet 
Ross on “* A View near Taranto,’ and the closing 
chapter of *‘The Truth about Clement Kerr.’’ 
The paper which doubtless contains the great- 
est amount of interest for the general reader is ‘‘A 
Woman's Friendship,’’ by Hilda Frederichs, who 
takes Mary Stuart and Mary Seaton for her text. 
The fashion notes of this magazine are unsur- 
passed. New York: Cassell & Co. Price per 
annum, $3.50. 

— Outing for November presents a most inter- 
esting ‘ist of contents. Besides the two leading 
articles ‘‘ Outdoor Life of the Presidents,’’ by 
John P. Foley, and the ‘‘ Progress of Athletism,’’ 
by Charles Turner, we note the following: ** A 
Damp Journey on a Down Grade,”’ by R. K. Wing, 
an exciting story of eanoe adventure; ‘* The Rifle 
in the Sacramentoes,’’ by Lieut. W. H. Johnston; 
“The Haunted Wheel,’’ by President Bates, a 
humorous cycling story ; ‘‘ To the Pacific Through 
Canada,’’ by Ernest Ingersoll; ‘‘ The N. Y. Yacht 
Ciub Cruise of 1888,’’ by Outing’s Special Corre- 
spondent; and ‘* Base Ball in Australia,’’ by 
Harry Palmer. These with some poetry of un- 
usual merit and the regular Editorial Department 
and Records constitute an excellent number of the 
magazine. New York : 235 Fifth Ave. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for November has 
seventeen articles, selected from the best English 
magazines and reviews, and in addition literary 


and art notes of the most discriminating character ; 
also valuable miscellany. Among the great au- 
thors represented in this excellent number are 
Prof. J. R. Seeley, on ‘* Literary Immortality ’’ ; 
General Lord Wolseley on ‘‘ Military Genius ”’ ; 
Frances Turner Palgrave on *‘ Chaucer and the 
Italian Renaissance’’ ; Theodore Rosevelt on 
and Prof. 
Edward Dowden on “ Shakespeare’s Wisdom of 
Life.’’ The poetical selections are few, and indi- 
cate a fact not cheering for the literature of our 
times, that the writers of good poetry for periodi 
cals are very scarce. To such readers as cannot 
affurd the time and expense of reading and paying 
for the leading foreign periodicals, The Eci/ectic is 
a blessing. It furnishes the best of them all to 
American readers. New York: E. R Pelton, 35 
Bond Street. Yearly subscription, $5.00; single 
numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Christmas number of Scribner's Maga- 
sine, which completes its second year, will contain 








A NEW SYSTEM OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Kodak CAMERA 


Loaded for 100 instantaneous ptc- 
tures. Ne knowledge of Pho- 
tography mecessary. May be 


used by anybody. Send 
Price, $25. tive c.rculars. y Bend for descrip- 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM co., 


CATARRH 


x Ae 





ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 





Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 aa D sts; by mail, fered 
80 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., N. ¥. 











a rich variety of articles in prose and verse, espe- 
cially suited in sentiment and illustration for the 


holiday season. There will be twenty full-page 
pietures, and many others from drawings by such 
artists as Elihu Vedder, J. Alden Weir, W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson, Bruce Crane, and Robert Blam. 


— In Babyhood, for November, Dr. L. W. Carr 
treats ‘The Prevention of Nervousness in Chil- 
dren,’’ a subject the importance of which it is dif- 
ficult to over-estimate. The mothers themselves 
discuss in an entertaining way, the troublesome 
children of ‘‘ our neighbors’’ ; and it is safe to say 
that the ‘‘ Father’s Parliament ”’ is not inferior in 
interest to any other in this indispensable mother’s 
magazine, $1.50 a year. New York: Babyhood 
Publishing Co. 

— The November Treasury is filled with excel- 
lent matter accompanied by fine portraits of the 
five new Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. There is also a view of the Methodist 
Publishing and Mission Building in process of 
erection in New York, with statistics respecting 
its size, capacity and cost. ‘The two sermons for a 
[Thanksgiving Day service are worthy special at- 
tention, as are the brief and suggestive editorials. 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

— Harper's Weekly of November 14th con- 
tains a front page picture of General Harrison in 
his library, and a fine portrait of Mrs. Harrison. 
[t also illustrates the scene at Madison Square on 
the night of the election and various incidents at 
the polls. 

— Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote begins her series of 
‘* Pictures of the Far West,’’ with a full-page 
design in the November Century, entitled ‘‘ Look- 
ing for Camp.’’ Miss Thomas has written a 
poem to accompany the picture. 

—J. T. Trowbridge and Margaret Sidney write 
serials for Wide Awake volume beginning next 
month (a good $3.00 magazine, only $2.40 a year) 
D. Lothrop Co., publishers, Boston. 

— The December number of the Aélantic 
Monthly will contain a paper on the eminent come- 
dian, William Warren, by Henry A. Clapp, the 
well-known dramatic critic of Boston. 

— Babyland makes a happy land (50 cents a 


year). D. Lothrop Co., publishers, Boston. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Siderial Messenger, for November; terms, $2.00 

a year. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton Col ege Observatory. 
he Academy, for November; terms, $1.50 a year. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for November; 
terms, $1.75 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co 

Chautauqua Young Folk’s Journal, for November; 
terms, 8l.vva year. HKostun: D. Lothrop Co. 

vur Dav, for November; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: 





Our Day Publisuing Co. 








THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room.5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this o ‘ 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. . 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


| Now 1s tHE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
ffice the record dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


pond winter supply will be called for. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I am much pleased with the efficiency of your 
agency inan emergency. The grade of teachers you 
are able to suggest for any kind of position and the 
way you do it, will ensure our patronage in the future. 

r 


in. C. 8. J. 
North Middleboro, Mass. 
Prof. R. whom you introduced here, is a model 


Christian gentleman, and a first class teacher. Your 
selections four us have given great as oy a 


AGeetine re you for your fidelity. A. T. 
, Pa. 


I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
ness in serving me. So well pleased I have been 
with your effrts, that [ shall miss no opportunity 
to recommend your agency. F. M. 

Ann Arbor, Mich 

Lam greatiy indebted to you for the service you 
have rendered me. I have secured three positions 
through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per 





month in a school of 30 pupils, to $800 per year, as 

Principal of Building with 400 pupils and_8 assist- 

ant teachers. W. T.C. 
Adams, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, ManaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








Geachers’ 


ataencies. 





IT iS A FACT that not one desirable place in fifty is filled now-a-days except directly or indirectly through 


the medium of au Agency. 


rolled in one or more Agencies, aud give to these Agencies immediate in 
Before he hears of them they have been filled by candi- 
A progressive teacher could sfford the annual fee for enrolment in an Agency for 


an outside teacher has no chance to leart i 
dates notified ied es ice arn of vacancies. 
® information alone. © might not care to use it, but it 
Opportunities he would have liked to know of. . 
TH& BEST AGENCI«KS, however, do not depend upon in 


Hence 


Nearly all teachers ares responsible positions are themselves en- 
0 


srmation of prospective changes. 


is worth two dollars a year to be sure he has missed no 


formation alone, By repeated successes, by fair dealing 


and through the influence of the teachers they have placed, they have won the confidence of many school boards 


and employing principals. 


mies and high schools under visitation of the Regents 


There are scores of schools we know of that systematically en all their teachers 
through an Agency, and will not consider applications from any other owuree. yee in he x 3 : 

The prin 
didates in the School Bulletin Ageucy, while the principals ot 58 of them got their positions throug 


There are in New York 278 acade- 
cipals of 192 of these schools are registered as can- 
this Agency. 


Where do these teachers haturaily look for teachers, when there are vacancies in their own schools ? 


Thus ay oe ‘ole of Amsterdam Academy, writes, February 8, 1888: 
t charge of this school I engaged all but one of my teachers through your Agency ; 
t Hereafter I shail use your Agency as confidently as 1 shoul 
ye You have given me not only superior teachers, but teachers adapted to our special work and to one an- 
should think it folly to select teachers without the advantage © your remarkable system of collecting and arrang- 
” 


ma “ When I too 
them all through your Agenc 

ter to New York. oy 
other. 


the next year I engaged 
'd use the post-office to send a let- 


tng information as to candidates. and your rare discrimination as to character and individual ability. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





*“ Refer to me whenever it 


“‘T owe you more than money can pay.” This is what a 
great many teachers write us every week. 
will be of advantage to you.” 
e But we are sorry to say that many others write :—‘“* Enclosed find 


amount due you 
please do not use my name. 
One man whom we worked for two years, and who 


. lam greatly obliged to you for your services, but 


I do not wish it known that I secured a position through an Agency.” 


was most cordial in his letters to us in praise of our 


work, when asked by a fellow teacher about agencies, claimed to have litth knowledge of them or their 


work. 


We want the teacher who believes in thanking us for hard work and in thanking ns “ in public.” 


We always regret having placed a teacher who is afterwards too much of a coward to acknowledge our 


assistance, public 
in print. 


4 We have no place for a teacher who cannot express his gratitude te us afterwards 
Money is a good thing, but we are working for something more than money. We want friends ; 


we want to register only teachers who will be loyal to us after we have helped them. 
Men and women who write such letters as follows are the kind, and the only ones, we want to work for: 


DEAR MR. BREWER: 
I send ordér for twenty-five dollars. 


account of gratitude, yet, however, with a balance in your favor. Draw whenever 
Sincerely yours 


ST. PAUL, MINN., OCT. 3ist, 1888, 


This I believe squares us financially. There is still a long 


may be of aid, 
L. B WILSON, 


rs, 
(Formerly of Des Moines, Ia., and elected to St. Paul (Minn.) High School on our recommendation. } 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


170 State Street, Chicago. 





Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


ww. D. 


U St0n EACHERS’ 


KERR, 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manaal and Blanks, 


NEW YORE. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


Western Office, 48 W. Third S'., St. Paul, 
EDWakD A. GUERNSEY. Manager. 


NU CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 





teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 





The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Gn eit an TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














PROFESSIONAL. 
(CHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
E 





Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof, 
E. R. RUGGLES. : 
1/1 ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
LV" Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elee- 


tric Eni, Soeeeeees, Chegaietey, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 














INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further teeny 7 opps at the 

school, 1679 Washington 8t. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

















; Ss £ia 
par hay, 


0 
w Teachers’ Bureau & 
[Both Sexes.] 


fessors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

Pe gt em to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 

Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy 
ists, to Business Firms. wis. A. D. CULVER, 
. y. 


NO FEE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
pisssrisess LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
Teachers ts the LARGEST and BEST. 
» dg R. KE. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHVOL BUKEAU, 
2 West 14'h Street. 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 





NEW YORK. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 





For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 


principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


[yj 4ssacmuserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
u For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 


Stars NORMAL 11? SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. or ogues, address the 
Principal, - DB Hadak, Ph.D. 


St4Ts NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
9 - J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 

















WONGS OF HISTORY. 
w 





By Basmala er 4 
ORTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00, 
d yd NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 

8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 











MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfieid Street, Boston. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Aas a systematic course of study, including a complete sys 
A oon method of faoies, Natural Rendering, aaé the prince 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in 
4 Summer Institute at 
romfleld St., Boston. 
nw 


Summer term opens for three week 
ard ‘Gelseser lnotiea io ae Cottage City, to be immediately followed 


Address 
©. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President, 36 Bromfleld St.. Boston, Maas. 


tem of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
iples of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
Degrees confe i 

ning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 


every department. 
by th 
by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 





KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


WATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, N. ¥, 
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Vol. XXVIIL—No. 20. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 


OcTOBER 8, 1888, 


Messrs. D, APPLETON & CO., New Yorx: 
Gentlemen: I have examined with much interest and satisfaction Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING’S 
“THE CUMULATIVE METHOD IN GERMAN,” ** GERMAN VERB DRILL,” and ‘‘ FIRST 


GERMAN READER,” and have, in part, also tested the method which they illustrate. 


They seem 


to me admirably adapted for giving the pupil command of what he knows, which the ordinary 


** Readers’’ fail to do. 


it by repetition, in modified relations, upon the pupil’s memory. 


They supply the vocabulary needed for every-day conversation, and impress 


Altogether they embody the best 


methods for acquiring facility in speaking and writing German that has ever come to my notice. 
Very truly yours, 


Gebhard Professor of German Language and Literature in Columbia College. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS, 


No. 1. 


tendance, deportment, and recitation ; names written but once a term. 


press board edition, $6 cente per copy. 


** Daily and Monthly Record,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording at- 


Price, 60 cents. Smaller 


No. 2. ** Monthly and Yearly Record,”’ is a pormenent record of the monthly average 


of No. 1, with yearly summary showing the absolute and re 
the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. 


of the members of a class, in 
cents. 


ative standin 
Price, 7 


No. 3. * Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 


card is used for a year. 


No, 4. * Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in bein 
Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. * Weekly Term Card,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 


a year. 


Price, 32-00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


used for a term instead of for 


Price, 


$2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, 83.00 per hundred. 
Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & 00.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 


LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & ©0.’S, Lon- 
DON, 


AUCHNITZ’S LEerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
rRe Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b: 
American and European authoriy tas the best of al 
Natural methods. 

New edition of text-books in French and Germap now 





y. 
Teacherse mploying this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge at 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 
For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 
Co., W. Madison Square, N, ¥ 





No. 45 of the AMERICAN EDITION of 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


PUBLISHED BY GouP&L & Co., 
Has an exquisite frontispiece, of merit fully equal toa 


SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. 


Paris Illustré has no rival among illustrated week- 
lies, either in Europe or America. Price, 25 cents 


per copy. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Sole Agents Throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Regd’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








30,000 SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 


77 Or, JOSIAH ALLEN AS A 

SWEET aS TIAR., 7 * Josiah 

en’s e@,”’ (MARIETTA 

CICELY ; HoOLLFy). A fascinating 
story. 12mo, 390 pp., $2.00. 


Her Best Work Yet. 


* Alongside of the fun are Fen eloquence and 
profound pathos : we scar’ely know which is the 
more delightful.'’—Literary World, London, Eng. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ahn Wi 15 Ast Pl 

John Wiley & Sons ‘‘New°vorx.” 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 


Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 
Free by Mail. 








$6000 for 
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ect of a new method, 
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The above sum in cash ond goede 
who 


and verse he first per- 


a will be paid to the first 
5 Pt send 50 cents for a sample of 
A S our goods, and tell us correctly 


MARY of the 
Me it pd me secure a4 of the 
OF ! KS will be paid Feb. 10th, Send 


as all sm 
Eention this paper. adaress at once WORLD MANUFG, CO../22 Nassau Street, Mi. Y. 


COODYEAR’S ART STU DIES. 
§ Y OF ART. By Wm. HENRY GOODYEAR, 
m BAe Curator of the Metropolitan-Museum of an 
aud present Lecturer by appointment a a 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. Crown sv o, cloth, 217 
illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.50. Paint: 
A text-book on Architecture, Sculpture, and oe 
ing for Schools and Academies. Nothing so comp ~~ 
and satisfactory has heretofore been offered to teach- 
ers of art in this country. It would also be a desira- 
ble addition to every School Library and every pri- 
vate and public library. 


HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 


FTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, with 
- Portraits of Distinguished and Successful Artists, 
Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. Edited by Eb- 
WARD KVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. 





e, $1.75. 

This book has been widely sought by reading cir- 
cles, and is in its 15th thousand. It is written In Mr. 
Haie’s most attractive style, and is one of the most 
useful gift-books. It is handsomely printed and 


bound and serves as an appropriate gift- book. 
HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 

1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. Paper 35 ets. 
2. MODERN SCHOULS UF ARI. Paper, 30 cts. 
By PHILie GILBERT HAMERTON, 
HUNTINCTON’S MANUAL of Fine Arts. 

TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. _Edited by D. 
. Woweswéeon. President of the National Acad- 
emy. 12mo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. 
A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol.. Price, cloth, 
quarto, $6.00. 
BARNES’ DRAWINC SERIES. 
A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 
chanical, and lustrumental Drawing. In Nos. 
Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 





A.S. BARNES & CO., 111 « 113 William St., N.Y. 
E. A. SouLnN, Agent, 5 Somerset St., BosTON. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “St"stith'® 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READEBS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DEAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicane Ageney, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE 3 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, : Venable’s Arithmetics, 











Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St, Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid, 
NEW ENCLAND PUB. Co., 








3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Cold ‘Weather Music Books. 


The chill November winds, the whirling withered 
leaves that tap against the window pane, harmonize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
are to make winter homes attractive. With your fuel 
bring in a goodly quantity of our bright 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 
These new books are every day more in favor : 


Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low 
Voices, Classic Tenor Songs, Classic 
Baritone and Bass Songs. Each, $1.00. 

Song (40 cts.. $4.20 per doz.) is the 

Praise. in. $05 vusic Book for Home and 
Vestry Singing. Re a 

ildren sing from Menard’s Songs 

Let the cnilar =F PSmar Schools (30 cts.), 
or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little Ones ($2.09), 
or Children’s School Songs (35 cts., $3.60 a doz.) 
All have very sweet child’s songs. 

id in getting up a rousing good even- 

one ¥Snging Class to use dong Harmony (60 cts., 

$6 per doz ) Full of most interesting music, sacred 

and secular. Song Manual, Book 3 (50 cts., $4.80 
per doz.) is also a good collection, mostly secular. 

rance People that no better 

Tell the Tony ig Book has ee cared than Bells 
of Victory (35 cts., $3.60 per doz.) 

Xmas is coming. Send for lists of Christmas 
Cantatas and Carols. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great “ Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 
post aid, 50 cents ; by express, $5.00 per dozen. 
GLEES For the Schoolroom, Singing 
S0 G & Class, Semivaries, &c. A 64- 
age, well bound Song Supplement to ‘“ Music at 
Sig it,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 


single copy, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
J. i. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 








S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 





SIX CENTS. SIX CENTS. 


The Best Recitation Book. 


Chock full of the best material for Recitations, 
Declamations, Readings, etc., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
for three two cent stamps. 


H. F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 








ee a a a 
{ FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, rt 
1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 











* ; 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Seppeating Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Soometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 





Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 





<a aam | W il \ | \ : k | | wetting Animals 
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Aceon Fossils, dl ) d ll Atal d IIL ag <o 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Miudels, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, WN. Y. Invertebrates. 








sINVALUABLE FOR EVERY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's 


Town and 


Country 


School Buildings. 


A collection of Plans and Designs for Schools of various sizes. graded and ungraded, with descriptions of 


Construction, of Sanitary prrapgomonts, Light, Heat, and V entilation,. 
. Cloth, small quarto, 150 pp. Price, $2.50; to Teachers, | 


Illustrated with nearly 150 engravings. 


author of “ The House that Jill Built,” e 


$2.00 ; by mail, 12 cents extr. 


By E. C. GARDNER, Architect, 


Hon. A. 8S. Draper, State Supt. of Public Instruction Albany, N. Y., writes us, Oct. 25th, 1888: “I 


am in receipt of your recent publications containing des 


a great deal of interest and satisfaction. I need not say ; you that I am great 
e 


covered by your work have artistic merit, an 


for school buil ng?, and have examined the same with 
ly interested in the subject. The 
interior arrangements of the respective jpene seem to be 


care, and con- 


Salfadavtes to the convenience of schools. The text of the work has evidently been prepared wi 
tage to trustees who are charged with the duty of 


it fail to be of la 
Inasmuc 





tains many su ti which 
providing suitable school accommodations, 
which Iam 

without exce 


e advan 

as the only other publication covering this subject, with 
uainted, is one issued by the state, I have deemed it not improper to depart from a rule which if haye 
on always adhered to, not to commend any book or other article to be used in connection with the 


'E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {75:°Waiasir Avenas,"chicuso. 





FISHER’S ESSENTIALS (7 E0GRAPHY. 


4th Edition. 
With Perforated Maps, 60 cents. 


1888—89, 


Revised—Enlarged. 
Without Perforated Maps, 50 cents. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kclectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Eclectic Angular Hand. 








We have just added w our list: A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
present Fashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 
R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 


Eclectic Angular Hand, six Copy Books, including books of notes, invitations, and other 


forms, each 


Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, same size as Copy Books, per sot, . ° . . 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, for examination, ° ° 


8 cts. 
15 ‘eé 
oS a 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston 





